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OTIS  RUCKER,  Independent  Expert  Since  1909,  says: 
'I  Smoke  Luckies  Because  They  Buy  Fine  Tobacco' 

"I've  been  an  auctioneer  and  warehouseman  since  1909,  "  says 
this  typical  expert.  "I  started  smoking  Luckies  when  they  were 
introduced  in  1917.  The  finest  tobacco  goes  into  them.  Most 
ot  my  friends  in  the  tobacco  business  smoke  them,  too." 

Sworn  records  show,  in  fact,  that  among  independent  buyers, 
auctioneers  and  warehousemen,  Luckies  have  twice  as  many  ex- 
clusive smokers  as  have  ail  other  cigarettes  combined. 

Yes,  Luckies  give  you  the  finest  tobacco.  And  they  are  kind  to 
your  throat!  Their  exclusive  "Toasting"  process  takes  out  cer- 
tain harsh  irritants  found  in  i/// tobacco.  Tr)'  Luckies  for  a  week. 
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Easy  on  Your  Throat - 
Becausein  TOASTED' 

f 


Sworn^con/sShowThat.m^yi  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO  BEST-IT'S  LUCKIES  2  TO  1 
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KICK 

Editor,  Purple  Parrot:  Who  are  the  poli- 
tical masterminds?  Orthman  &  Cooper? 
Why  not  Frankel  and  the  Betas? — Kemp- 
Buchanan-Larson?  To  insure  Politicosis 
carrying  every  angle,  including  those 
which  are  not  apparent,  to  the  entire 
campus,  I  present  a  few  interesting  side- 
lights in  last  week's  elections  of  officers 
on  the  junior  &  sophomore  commissions. 

Frankel,  the  "one-man"  coalition  who 
had  Steffins  and  Buchanan  witli  him  all 
of  the  time,  never  forgot  to  look  out  for 
himself — and  probably  won't  in  the  fu- 
ture. His  oratorical  powers  are  his  strong- 
est asset. 

Larson,  on  instructions  from  Buchanan 
and  Kemp,  put  the  bug  in  Silvers'  ear  to 
pull  the  safne  stunt — suggesting  that  each 
coalition  candidate  haul  down  his  flag 
for  a  fair-play  choice.  Larson  was  "m." 
The  plan  had  worked.  On  the  surface 
each  commission  member  swears  that  all 
is  lovely — that  each  member  thinks  each 
other  is  just  too  peachy.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Perhaps  the  Parrot  can  present  an 
article  that  carries  both  sides,  thus  NOT 
giving  the  impression  that  it  is  trying  to 
tear  down  a  few  houses  while  painting 
the  others  with  a  double  coat  of  white- 
wash. 

Thank  you. 

Onlooker  . . 
Editor's  note:    Action   makes  news.     No 

painters  here,  buddy;  one  paper  hanger 

in  Germany  is  enough  for  the  world. 
*     •     * 

BOUQUET 

Dear  Editor:  I  certainly  did  enjoy  read- 
ing through  the  pages  of  the  first  Purple 
Parrot,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find 
such  a  complete  magazine.  It  has  every- 
thing that  Northwestern  students  could 
ask  for:  stories,  pictures,  and  jokes. 
And  they  are  not  just  ordinary  stories, 
pictures,  and  jokes  —  for  instance  the 
article  about  Edgar  Bergen,  former 
Northwestern  student  and  a  member  of 
the  D.U.  fraternity,  is  one  of  the  most 
unique  stories  ever  printed  in  the  Par- 
rot or  in  any  of  the  various  college 
magazines  throughout  the  country. 

Yes,  if  this  type  of  a  Parrot  can  be 
repeated  each  month,  this  year's  editions 
will  certainly  rate  tops  in  the  annals  of 
the  school's  publications. 

Ronald  Paterson 

Editor's  note:  Hello,  friend. 


:OVER 


;  Picture  taken  at  Dyche  Stadium  by 
Paul  Heismann,  Photo  Editor  of 
the  Purple  Parrot,  with  an  auto- 
matic RoUieilax  camera. 

:  Posed  by  Joan  Dreyfuss,  Sopho- 
more transfer  from  Chevy  Chase 
College,  Cleo  Diehl,  Wrangler, 
and  John  Haman,  Delta  Tau 
Delta. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE 

SOUTH  SEAS 
AT 

PAGO  PAGO 


Taken  from  the  far-off  isles  of  the  South  Pacific 
to  meet  with  your  quest  for  "something  different" 
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PRESENTING 

THE  FOIK  ESQUIRES' 

for  your  entertainment 


Exceptionally  Fine  Food  —  Unexcelled  Steaks 

Authentic  Island  Atmosphere 

NO  COVER  OR  MINIMUM  CHARGE 

LINCOLN  AVE.  AT  PRATT  BLVD. 
CHICAGO 

S.  Gannon,  Mgr. 


GOLDEN  HARVEST 
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BY  THE  MAKERS  OF 

5c  OLD  NICK  AND 

5c  BIT-0-HONEY 


RICH,  CREAMY  CHOCOLATE 
DELICIOUS  FRAPPE  CENTER 


The  TiPdlfie 
9t  IdkeA 

BY  THE  EDITORS 

Our  editorial  board  rioted  this 
month.  We  called  each  other  names 
and  read  manuscripts  to  cool  off. 
Our  fracas  concerned  the  personality 
of  the  PARROT,  and  the  World  War 
was  a  love  match  in  comparison. 

Some  of  us  pounded  our  fists  on 
the  table  declaring  the  PARROT 
should  be  LIGHT.  Some  quoted  the 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  maintaining  the 
PARROT  must  be  useful.  Finally  the 
sum  of  us  agreed  that  we'd  be  LIGHT 
and  USEFUL,  but  most  of  all  we 
agreed  to  make  the  PARROT  FOR 
READERS. 

However,  there  must  be  no  one 
individual  who  reads  the  magazine 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  there  must 
be  no  one  individual  who  finds  noth- 
ing to  make  him  stop  and  say,  "Golly, 
I  want  to  read  that!" 

And  beside  that  we  will  adhere  to 
professional  magazine  make-up. 

By  the  way,  we  want  to  hand  a 
fistful  of  orchids  to  the  business  staff. 
They're  the  boys  who  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  jump  to  44  pages  this 
month,  an  increase  of  8  reading 
pages.  We're  now  the  largest  college 
magazine  in  the  country  —  by  four 
pages.  This  means  more  stories,  more 
articles,  and  if  you'll  notice  more 
jokes. 

After  we  printed  a  notice  in  the 
DAILY  asking  for  people  to  write 
for  the  PARROT  we  received  147 
petitions  from  the  campus.  While 
they  were  pouring  in  we  wouldn't 
have  been  shocked  had  President 
Walter  Dill  Scott  filled  out  a  blank, 
or  if  suddenly  among  the  papers  ap- 
peared the  name  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  "Alpha  Delt."  "You  can 
reach  me  at  the  White  House  around 
supper  time." 

Things  were  like  that. 

But,  we  haven't  stopped  looking 
for  more  people  who  think  the  pen 
is  mightier.  We  want  fiction  writers, 
journalism  students  and  others  for 
article  writing,  screw-balls  to  write 
humor.  If  you're  interested  in  writing 
at  all,  come  in  to  talk  with  us.  Our 
office  is  in  Lunt  13. 
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ARTICLES 

p.  R.  AT  N.  U..  AN  ANALYSIS by  Thomas  A.  Leahy        5 

A  political  science  student  explains  the  Hare  proportional 
system  of  voting  for  Northwestern  proletariat. 

MAMA  WILLARD   by  Marian   Gibson        8 

Willard's  food  has  always  been  a  matter  of  speculation.  Now  a 
new  Willardite  tells  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes. 

SHOOTING  MOVIES  IN  BRAZIL  WITH  GEORGE  HEINEMANN 9 

A  sophomore  Speech  School  student  shoots  film  in  South 
America  for  the  "March  of  Time"  and  comes  back  with  a  story. 

NORTHWESTERN  TO  HOLLYWOOD by  Bobette  Kobey     12 

The  low-down  on  Northwestern's  beauty  queens  who  made  the 
jump  to  Hollywood  and  how  much  they're  getting  for  it. 

STORIES 

TWO  TICKETS by  Philip  Lesly  Shapiro       6 

He  could  run  92  yards  for  the  winning  touchdown,  and  his  girl 
was  a  beauty  queen,  but  he  had  a  story  to  tell  when  he  asked 
for  two   tickets  for  a  honeymoon. 

THE  COSSACK by  Hubert  Odishaw     10 

:\Iitka  Petrovich  liked  the  way  her  dark  hair  fell  over  her 
shoulders. 

ELAINE    by   Katharine  Armstrong        8 

He  watched  her  every  day  from  his  seat  in  class.  He  liked  the 
way  her  arm  cur\ed  and  he  liked  the  straight  way  she  sat,  and 
one  night  .  .  . 

SOMETHING  TO  TELL by  Marge  Wilding     13 

She  just  couldn't  go  on  letting  Kimmy  think.  She'd  have  to  tell 
him.    Then  something  happened. 

F  E  AT  U  R  E  S 

HOW  TO  WATCH  FOOTBALL by  Bob  Parrish      14 

Think  you  know  it  all,  huh?  Think  you  .  .  .  well,  Parrish  will 
fix  it. 

PUTTERING  IN  THE  PURPLE'S  PAST  AND  PRESENT by  Richard  Hedblom     44 

No  skeletons  in  the  closets. 

DEFINITIONS— Or  What  Really  Goes  on  in  the  Huddle by  Martha  Swigart     42 

Putting  their  heads  together. 

DEPARTMENTS 

PARROTING by  the  PARROT  Prowler     29 

They  called  her  gossip,  because  she  got  around. 

POLITICOSIS     15 

Inside  dope  on  the  October  elections. 

STYLISTICALLY  SPEAKING 

WOMEN'S  FASHIONS by  Jean  Bartelme     21,  24.  26,  27 

Smooth  formals  for  the  Xavy  Ball. 

MEN'S  FASHIONS by  Chuck  Hallett     16,  40 

Tux  or  tails?  .  .  .  and  how  to  wear  them. 

SO  YOU'VE  GOT  A  DATE by  Bob  Nicolin     30 

Where?  How   much?  How  nice? 

THINGS  TO   DO    4 

What's  happening  and  where  —  so  you  won't  forg-et. 


PICTURES 


HAIR  UP,  OR  HAIR  DOWN? 17 

How  are  YOU  wearing  it? 

WHO  GOES  TO  SUN  VALLEY? 18,   19 

Meet  N.  U.'s  most  popular. 

HERE  AND  THERE    20 

Willarditos  take  note. 

THEY  CALL  IT  A  GAME 25 

Yes,  it's  football, 

9UIFFING?    28 

You  guess. 


Charles  Barber,  Editor-in-Chiej 

BOBETTE   KOBEY  PAUL   HEISEMANN  FrANK    GRAHAM 

Managing  Editor  Photo  Editor  Business  Manager 
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A  Double  Sweetheart 


Old  Golds  try  to 
Please  everyone,  too. 
So  their 

Prize  crop  tobaccos 
Are  extra  aged 
To  make  them 
Double-mellow. 
Their  package  is 
Double  Cellophane 
To  keep  them  just  as 
Tan-ta-liz-ing-ly 
FRESH  as  any 
Double  Sweetheart! 


STARTING  NOV.  20th 
TUNE  IN  on  Old  Gold's 
"Melody  and  Madness"  with 
Bob  Benchley,  every  Sunday 
night,  Columbia  Network, 
Coast-lo-Coast. 


Copyright,  1938,  by  P.  Lorillard  Co.,  Int 


Every  pack,wrappcil  in  two  jackets 

of  Cellophane;  the  OUTER  jacket 

opens  from  the  BOTTOM. 


For  Finer,  fresher  Flavor  .  .  . 
Smoke  Doiible-^Iellow  Old  Golds 


NOW! 


INTRAMURAL 
LEAGUE 

BOWLING 

FOR 

FRATERNITIES 

AND 

SORORITIES 

NOW  FORMED 

Fraternities  —  Tues.,  Nov.   15 
Sororities  —  Wed.,  Nov.  2 


24  teams  bowl  at  once 
on  one  floor  .  .  .  The 
only  efficient  way. 


Visit   these   beautiful 
sound-proofed  alleys 

THE 
BOWLING 
MODERNE 

7350  N.  CLARK  ST. 


For  Last   Minute  Resei\  ations  — 

Call 
Newton  Ingrahani,  Uni.  6006 


NOV.  4 — Popularity  contest  entrants 
dance  at  the  Drake  to  the  music  of 
Hal  Kemp.    Party  on  the  Parrot. 

NOV.  5 — Go  you  Northwestern — on 
Wisconsin.  Game  here  —  sorority 
■'open  houses." 

NOV.  11 — The  Tem-porary  Student 
Union  Building  opens  officially.  One 
Union,  indispensable,  with  liberties 
and  service  for  all. 

NOV.  11— Wm.  Lyon  Phelps,  "Ro- 
mance of  Science  and  Truth  of 
Fiction,"  Orchestra  Hall.  Fiction  pre- 
diction. 

NOV.  11  —  Ex-N.U.ite  Constance 
Merrill's  debut  in  "La  Boheme" — 
Civic  Opera. 

NOV.  12— Football  team— and  fol- 
lowers— go  to  Michigan.  Mass  migra- 
tion— round  trip. 

NOV.  16 — Ludwig  Lewisohn,  First 
Methodist  Church.  The  author  of 
"Upstream"  discusses  current  afiairs. 


NOV.  16,  17,  1£ 
versify  Theatre- 
version. 


—"Henry  IV"— Uni- 
-Pirandello"s  modern 


NOV.  18— Navy  Ball,  Stevens  Hotel. 
Ankles  asway. 

NOV.  19 — The  Irish  power-Layden 
squad  meets  Northwestern's  stone 
Waldorf. 

NOV.  21— Paul  Van  Zeeland,  "The 
Basis  for  Enduring  World  Peace," 
Orchestra  Hall.  A  Prime  Minister 
speaks. 

NOV.  23 — Thanksgiving  recess  be- 
gins.   Why  we  give  thanks. 

NOV.  28 — Classes  resumed.  Now  to 
catch  up  on  your  sleep. 

NOV.  29  — Bertrand  Russell,  "Has 
Democracy  a  Future?"  Orchestra 
Hall,   Question  of  the  hour. 

DEC.  2 — Helen  Jepson  stars  in 
"Faust,"  Civic  Opera.  No  rushing 
please! 

DEC.  7,  8,  9 —"Caste"— University 
Theatre — A  jolly  English  drama. 

DEC.  10  — Christmas  Purple  Par- 
rot out.  There  is  a  Santa  Claus. 


OF 
COURSE! 

GO! 

To  the 

VIllA 
DEMETRE 

1657  Sheridan  Road 
WILMETTE,  ILLINOIS 

No  Man's  Land 

Between   Wilmette 
and  Kenilworth 


Famous  for  delicious 
barbecued  chicken  and 
hamburgers.  Meet  your 
friends  at  the  beautiful 
Spanish  Villa  after 
school,  the  dance  or  the 
theatre. 


I'LL 

MEET  YOU 

AT 

DEMETRE'S 


PURPLE    PARROT 


y^.  R.  at  N.  U.  -  /*f  ^HatifJiJ 


Back  in  1867  John  Stuart  Mill  told 
the  British  people  that  the  propor- 
tional representation  scheme  of  par- 
liamentary elections  devised  by  bar- 
rister Thomas  Hare  was  "among  the 
gi'eatest  improvements  yet  made  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  govern- 
ment." 

Northwestern's  class  commissions, 
along  with  the  governments  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Toledo,  New  York  City,  and 
Erie,  have  in  recent  years  been  elected 
by  the  Hare  system,  technically  de- 
scribed as  proportional  representa- 
tion with  the  single  transferable  vote. 

If  you  were  one  of  the  978  who 
cast  valid  ballots  in  the  October  14th 
election  of  nine  commission  members 
in  the  three  upper  classes,  you  v/ev 
instructed  to  vote  for  nine  candidates, 
ranking  them  in  your  order  of  pref- 
erence. What  happened  to  yoyr  bal- 
lot after  it  dropped  into  the  /waitins 
box? 

Firsts  on  Ballots 

Briefly,  you  could  have /been  ^urd 
of   two   things:    first,    if   vour   Mallo^ 
was  not   needed   to   raise!  youtf  firg 
choice  above  the  quota  required  f(l 
election,   it   was   used   to  help   yo^ 
subsequent    candidates     afe    long 
they  remained  in  the  running;  si 
ond,    your    ballot    would  m^^wr 
wasted,  but  would  at  every  stage 
credited  to  that  one  of  your  choiles 


the    best    chance 


of 


who    retained 
election. 

The  Hare  system  generally  p 
vides  for  a  rather  large  elected  bo 
designed  to  represent  the  groupii 
of  the  electorate  in  proportion  to  their 
voting  strength.  The  "quota"  requt- 
ed  to  elect  a  candidate  is  found  ty 
dividing  the  total  number  of  ballofs 
by  one  more  than  the  number  if 
offices  to  be  filled;  therefore,  in  clas; 
commission  elections,  a  candidati 
must  secure  one-tenth  of  the  ball 
cast  to  be  elected.  This  year  33  soph' 
more  votes,  32  junior,  and  34  senior 
votes  were  required  of  a  successful 
candidate. 

The  big  fact,  of  course,  is  that  the 
ballots  needed  to  elect  do  not  have 
to  be  first  choices  for  the  candidates 
benefited.  Jim  Chapman,  SAE  junior. 


by 
THOMAS  LEAHY 

Election  Board  Member 
7  Point  Political  Science  Senior 


was  the  only  successful  candidate  out 
of  twenty-seven,  to  be  elected  by  first 
choices  alone.  Chapman  received  38 
first  choices,  but  needed  only  32: 
therefore;"^Ss]x>^pf  his  ballots. ^-were 
selected  at  random  and  distril>uted"& 
the  sa<^S  efioicfes  indicated.  T^lnd 
the  o|ra\er  eighra  membersj^^e  v^t^ 
of  the*  loVest  ranking  candidates  weri 


prpg'r^^sr 
other  Vh 


distributed  t' 


\ 


Fu\ur 
bosse 
point  oh 


_    .-_         .^ceg  as  the  candidate? 
elifninc^iedl  Eighth  and  nir 
o/'eq  feh  6S  the 


Strength 

builde^^ffid 
i  (an  'tateer3H^ew''notes  at 
^  "'ho|^t_tCLJ3iak,^^.  tjieij'^votmg- 
strengtfi  tiaV  the  highest  jpssible 
dividends.  1]  will  be  to  theirfadvan- 
tage  tb  putj  as  many  candifiates  in 
the  field  fipm  their  grougr/as  pos- 
sibly with  their  voters  inai^ucted  to 
^  .  e  fori'thein  all,  ranked  jp^any  way 
cj^sir^d./ln  the  same  bloc  which  sent 
Cliapfnan  o^er  the   top  pn    the  first 


phapfakn  oier  the   top 
/count  /Dan   Killips,    Si 


ceived/only  thirteen  firs 
he  |nade  ip  the  dif 
slowly  until  3al  Davidsq 
group  was  d  ropped  fro^ 


a  Chi. 
place  vol 
(erence  v^r! 
of.  the  sa: 
the  racQ'ai 
choice  vot^s  carried' ov( 
ing  his  alection  cartai: 
)r  the  Junior  Sftuden 
Board/  represantativi 
study/  C  h  a  um  a  n  '  s 
i  SGbI  votes  Aor  firsts 
man,  givin^SH^s  57  tallies 
Hfi  B^»^uf5gF^5!tefiBtyelection  for  the 
oard,  while  he  received  only  thir- 
^en  firsts.  Bob  Buchanan,  Beta  Theta 
Pi,  overtook  him  by  two  votes,  how- 
ever. It  then  was  a  matter  of  placing 
Buchanan  among  the  nine  commis- 
sion members;  that  his  backers  work- 
ed as  efficiently  as  their  rivals  is 
demonstrated  by  the  almost  com- 
plete transfer  of  Jack  Ryan's   votes 


in    augmenting    Buchanan's    first- 
choice  total  of  nineteen. 

Party  cooperation  in  the  sophomore 
class  was  not  as  complete,  however; 
while  supporting  Herb  Silvers,  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha,  Jim  Mullendore,  SAE, 
and  Jim  Mclntyre,  Sigma  Chi,  with 
30,  19,  and  21  first  choices,  respec- 
tively, party  votes  for  the  Student 
Governing  man  were  divided  equally 
between  Silvers  and  Mullendore,  al- 
lowing Dick  Coyle,  Phi  Kappa  Psi, 
with  only  seven  more  votes  than 
either  of  the  other  two,  to  walk  off 
with  this  crucial  post.  Coyle,  who 
gleaned  only  fourteen  first  choices, 
was  effectively  supported  by  trans- 
xfecg^from  Bruce  Isherwood,  Delta 
Tajv-Oelta,  and  Marion  Young,  Gam- 
^ypila  ghi  Beta. 

"lTi_the  jbitter  fight  for  senior  Stu- 
dent-^J2oyerning    Board    representa- 
tiony'the    most    successful     campus 
st^ptoiro^er   in   years   almost   muffed 
s  cTi^ces  by  neglecting  to  line  up 
swppoJt    in    the    lower    choices.    Al- 
thoug  1   successful    in    giving    Bob 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha,   a  plurality 
SGB   votes   over   53    for   Ted 
:opulos.  Delta  Tau  Delta,  Clark 
was  the  last  member  elected  to  the 
commtsion,  adding  but  slowly  to  his 
st-choice  total  of  twenty-three.  On 
the  ojper  hand,  Gianakopulos,  start- 
ing yith  only  twelve  firsts,  took  the 
bull/of  transfers  from  George  Kemp, 
Beti  Theta  Pi.  and  Maud  Eichmann, 
Deltsv    Gamma,    to    make    his    quota 
Clark. 

P.R Yes 

d  the  performance  of  the  Hare 
on  the  N.  U.  campus  justify 
the  laith  of  the  political  scientists? 
The  answer  must  be,  definitely,  yes; 
P.  R.l  is  not  designed  to  end  parties, 
but  rather  to  secure  to  parties  a 
j?eprfesentation  proportional  to  their 
^-^trehgth.  What  it  does  do  is  to  open 
(^  tHg^  door  of  opportunity  to  small 
groups  who  would  have  been  snowed 
under  in  straight  plurality  elections 
for  the  four  traditional  class  offices, 
as  in  the  Dark  Ages  before  1936. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  to  cause 

alarm  in  the  fact  that  the  coalition 

led  by  Bill  Orthman  secured  three  or 
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He  was  a  hero  ...  a  big 

guy  .  .  .  but  he  had  a  story  to 

tell  when  he  asked  for 


picket  A 


by 
PHILIP  LESLY  SHAPIRO 


Pullman  compartment  for  two  to 
Los  Angeles.  .  .  .  These  are  for 
a  honeymoon.  .  .  .  Yes,  that  is  a 
nice  place  to  go  on  a  honeymoon. 
That's  why  I  chose  it.  .  .  .  Yes,  it 
was  a  long  courtship:  twelve  years 
.  .  .  Well,  it's  a  long  story,  but  I 
want  to  wait  for  the  Chicago  papers  that  come  in  on 
the  9: 14  anyway  .  .    . 

Maybe  I  ought  to  start  by  telling  you  my  name's 
Bill  Haddon.  .  .  .  Yes,  the  same  one.  The  boy  who 
intercepted  a  pass  against  Notre  Dame  and  ran  ninety- 
two  yards  to  score  the  winning  touchdown.  The  boy 
who  was  picked  on  the  AP  AU-American.  Disappointed, 
aren't  you?     I  don't  look  at  all  like  a  hero,  do  I? 

It  all  started  in  the  fifth  grade  of  the  Wilson  School, 
when  I  transferred  there.  Lillian  'Voleen  was  in  my 
room.  And  so  was  Tom  Conrad;  only  I  didn't  notice 
him  at  all  then.  I  struck  up  a  conversation  with  Lillian 
the  first  day,  and  we  were  friends.  I  was  big  even  then, 
and  I  had  the  self-confidence  of  the  mighty.  I  didn't 
think  anything  at  all  of  deciding  to  make  Lillian  my 
girl  friend.  If  Tom  Conrad  paid  any  attention  to  her 
then  I  didn't  notice.  .  .  .  Yes,  it's  the  same  Conrad.  .  .  . 
Tom  was  the  smart  boy  in  the  class,  and  he  was  pretty 
quiet;  I  remember  I  tabbed  him  for  a  sissy  the  first 
time  I  noticed  him.  He  was  sort  of  thin  and  soft-look- 
ing, so  you  didn't  notice  his  natural  good  looks;  and 
he  was  too  shy  to  let  his  smile  and  real  personality 
come  out. 

I  think  the  first  time  I  noticed  Tom  was  about  a 
month  before  graduation  when  he  showed  me  what 
was  wrong  with  the  way  I  was  working  the  square 
root  problems.     When  he  came   up  and   said.    "Bill,   I 


ILLUSTRATION 
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noticed  you  weren't  doing  those  problems  right,"  I  just 
looked  at  him.  "Here.  I'll  show  you  an  easier  way," 
he  went  on,  and  spent  half  an  hour  explaining  it.  He 
made  it  simple,  so  that  I  saw  right  away  what  the 
teacher  had  been  driving  at  all  year. 

When  he  finished  I  said,  "Say,  what's  the  idea  of 
helping  me?" 

He  blushed.  "I  just  like  you  and  want  to  help 
you,  that's  all."  Then  he  walked  awaj'.  We  never 
mentioned  that  again. 

After  graduation  Lillian.  Tom.  and  I  all  enrolled 
at  Rogers  High,  and  we  got  into  the  same  classes,  so 
we  saw  a  lot  of  each  other.  Lillian  and  I  were  pretty 
thick  by  then,  and  every  fellow  in  the  school  envied 
me.  You  know  her,  too;  she  won  the  Resume  beauty 
contest  last  year. 

Well,  I  went  out  for  football  my  freshman  year 
and  got  a  berth  on  the  varsity  because  I  was  big.  But 
I  didn't  do  much  heroic  and  I  played  in  only  three  games. 
The  next  fall,  I  told  myself,  would  be  different. 


PURPLE    PARROT 


If  my  life  depended  on  it,  I  couldn't  tell  you  now 
how  Tom  and  I  got  to  be  so  friendly.  I  just  know  that 
he  was  around  all  the  time,  and  I  got  to  talk  with  him 
and  pretty  soon  we  were  together  all  the  time.  It  got 
so  that  the  fellows  started  to  call  us  The  Twins,  and 
everybody  talked  about  how  friendly  we  were.  He 
was  quiet  and  shy,  and  I  was  the  school's  leading 
extrovert,  so  I  guess  we  sort  of  complemented  each 
other.  'Whenever  I  wanted  help  that  needed  brains 
Tom  was  always  there  to  help  me;  and  I  gave  him  a 
hand  once  in  a  while  when  he  had  something  to  be  done. 

Just  before  the  football  season  started  in  my  sopho- 
more year  I  took  a  look  at  Tom  and  saw  what  he  was 
really  like — for  the  first  time,  I  swear.  He  weighed  not 
an  ounce  over  135,  but  he  was  sort  of  wiry,  for  a  kid, 
and  I  asked  him,  "'Why  not  come  out  for  football  this 
year,  Tom?" 

He  looked  at  me  surprised,  then  thought  a  minute. 
"■What  could  I  play?" 

"Oh,  end  or  quarterback.     Quarterback  probably. 


with  your  brains.  'With  a  smart  boy  like  you  calling 
signals  I  could  go  places  this  year." 

He  was  biting  his  lip.     "I I'm  not  much  of  a 

player — but  I'll  try,  anyway." 

Maybe  you  remember  what  happened  that  year. 
Rogers  won  the  city  title,  and  I  was  regular  left  half- 
back. I  scored  twenty-three  touchdowns  in  nine  games 
and  averaged  eight  yards  a  try.  The  papers  said  a  lot 
about  it,  and  I  began  to  get  letters  from  alumni  of  a 
lot  of  big  colleges.  Tom  was  our  regular  quarter,  and 
he  was  okay,  but  nobody  gave  him  any  notice.  He  was 
just  in  there  plugging  every  play,  calling  the  signals, 
holding  down  his  assignments  on  offense  and  defense, 
but  never  doing  anything  sensational.  Only  I  noticed 
that  I  got  away  a  lot  oftener  when  he  was  in  there  call- 
ing the  plays  and  doing  the  blocking.  It  almost  made 
me  superstitious  and  I  told  the  coach  to  keep  Tom  in 
there  while  I  was  playing. 

It  was  the  same  way  the  next  two  years.  The 
papers  had  my  name  in  headlines  and  my  pictures  in 
big  spreads.  I  was  still  going  with  Lillian  and  all  the 
fellows  still  envied  me,  but  now  all  the  girls  were  en- 
vying her,  too.  Nobody  knew  anything  about  Tom, 
except  that  he  was  my  friend. 

'When  a  State  alumnus  offered  me  practically  a 
life  pension  to  come  here  I  took  it,  and  Lillian  and  Tom 
decided  to  come  along.  Tom  and  I  roomed  together 
in  the  Mu  house.  All  through  the  first  year  he  tutored 
me  in  Freshman  English  and  Zoology.  I'd  never  really 
learned  to  study  back  in  high  school,  and  if  it  wasn't 
for  Tom,  State  would  have  had  somebody  else  playing 
left  half  the  next  year. 

■Well,  you  know  what  happened.  I  made  the  varsity 
my  sophomore  year  and  we  won  the  Conference  title. 
Tom  played  quarterback,  mostly  because  I  was  still 
superstitious,  but  also  because  the  coach  knew  he  was 
a  smart  caller.  Maybe  you  remember  that  82-yard 
run  off  tackle  I  made  in  the  'Wisconsin  game?  And 
that  long  run  against  Marquette  that  won  the  national 
title  the  next  year?  It  was  that  run  that  got  me  the 
mentions  for  All- American  my  junior  year.  Lillian 
felt  pretty  proud  of  me.  The  day  she  said,  "Bill,  I  think 
it's  wonderful  the  way  you  do  all  those  marvelous  things 
yourself,"  it  made  me  feel  better  than  a  touchdown 
would. 

This  year  it  was  the  same  thing  all  over  again.  I 
averaged  six  yards  per  try  and  I  scored  18  touchdowns 
in  our  eight  games.  But,  you  know,  it  was  that  Notre 
Dame  game  that  put  me  in  the  Ail-American  class. 
First  I  caught  that  pass  and  ran  20  yards  for  our  first 
touchdown.  That  pass  was  thrown  by  Tom  and  it 
was  his  pet  play.  That  ball  hit  the  spot  dead,  but  I  was 
a  little  late  and  had  to  jump  to  catch  it.  It  was  a  great 
catch,  wasn't  it?  And  then,  when  the  score  was  tied  in 
the  last  quarter  and  the  Irish  had  the  ball  on  our  22,  Tom 
told  us  to  shift  our  secondary  defense  for  an  end  run. 
Wilkins  was  back  for  Notre  Dame.  But  just  as  the  play 
began  I  heard  Tom  yell  back  to  me:  "Pass!  Right  end!" 
I  ran  wide,  caught  up  with  their  right  end,  and  jumped 
when  he  did.  In  the  air  we  collided.  He  lost  his  balance 
and    fell.    I    grabbed   the   ball    and    started   running.   I 
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Her  Name  Might 
Well  Have  Been  . 


Cli(iH  e 


By   KATHARINE   ARMSTRONG 


It  all  started  when  he  began  to 
notice  how  her  hair  curled  at  the 
nape  of  her  neck  and  the  shape  and 
texture  of  her  arm  when  she  raised 
it  in  answer  to  a  question.  Then 
he  began  watching  her  all  the  time 
from  the  back  of  the  room  and  found 
charm  in  every  little  thing  about 
her.  The  quick,  determined  way 
she  tied  her  shoelace,  the  crisp  East- 
ern way  that  she  clipped  her  words, 
her  straight,  flat  back  that  never 
hunched  when  her  eyes  showed  that 
she  was  tired.  After  class  it  always 
took  him  a  little  time  to  get  his  note- 
books together  so  he  could  watch 
her  go  out  the  door  and  walk  a  dis- 
creet distance  behind  her.  He  liked 
the  strong  way  she  walked,  and  once 
when  he  heard  her  laugh  he  smiled, 
too,  because  it  pleased  him  so. 

He  never  thought  about  her  ex- 
cept when  he  saw  her  three  times 
a  week  and  he  didn't  know  what  her 
name  was.  It  was  easy  not  to  know 
what  everyone's  was  in  such  a  big 
class  and  it  didn't  occur  to  him  to 
try  and  find  out. 

Once  he  saw  her  on  campus.  She 
was  wearing  something  that  was 
light  blue  and  fuzzy  and  she  smiled 
at  him,  but  he  didn't  smile.  It  wasn't 
that  he  didn't  want  to.  His  facial 
muscles  just  didn't  work.  It  was 
odd  the  effect  that  the  incident  had 
upon  him.  It  vaguely  troubled  him 
instead  of  pleasing  him.  He  didn't 
know  why  but  it  was  as  though  he 
had  just  touched  the  Sistine  Madonna 
and  found  that  she  was  just  a  rough 
paint-smeared  canvas. 

The  next  day  in  class  she  didn't 
look  at  him  or  smile  as  he  half  ex- 
pected her  to  do.  It  took  him  less 
time  to  get  his  notebook  together 
and  he  was  the  first  one  out  of  the 
class  rooni. 

It  got  so  that  he  thought  about  her 
when  he  was  trying  to  study.  He 
just  thought  of  her.  He  didn't  think 
of  what  he  might  say  to  her  if  he 
were  introduced  or  what  he  would 
do  if  he  should  run  into  her  in  a  side- 
walk-cafe in  Paris.  This  annoyed 
him    so   that    he    told   his    roommate 


about  it  one  night  when  they  were 
lying  awake  in  bed  and  looking  out 
the  open  window.  His  roommate 
asked  what  her  name  was  and  he 
told  him  that  it  was  Elaine  and  didn't 
know  why  he  had  told  him.  He  was 
sorry  iinmediately  afterwards  be- 
cause his  roommate  wanted  to  know 
what  her  last  name  was  and  where 
she  lived  and  why  he  didn't  say 
something  casual  to  her  as  they 
walked  out  of  class,  so  he  was  sorry 
he'd  mentioned  it  and  he  said  so, 
and  then  wouldn't  say  any  more. 

After  that,  because  he  had  hurt 
him,  his  roommate  teased  him  about 
his  "distant  star"  and  the  "fair 
Elaine,    lily    maid    of    Astolot."    So 


he  didn't  say  anything  more  but  he 
thought  about  her  and  he  watched 
her. 

Then  one  night  a  girl  called  him. 
She  said  it  was  Mary  Rugg  and  want- 
ed to  know  what  the  assignment  was. 
He  didn't  know  who  Mary  Rugg  was 
but  he  gave  her  the  assignment  and 
then  he  knew  it  was  Elaine.  She 
thought  the  assignment  was  awfully 
hard  and  that  it  would  be  nice  if 
they  studied  together.  But  he  said 
he'd  done  his  assignment  and  that 
he  had  a  term  paper  to  write  for  the 
next  day,  so  she  said  well,  she'd  see 
him  tomorrow  anyway  and  he  said 
yes,   he'd  see  her  tomorrow. 

■When  he  went  upstairs  he  found 
his  roommate  lying  on  the  bed  with 
a  book.  He  looked  up  and  with  an 
eyebrow  raised  quizzically  said, 
"■Well?" 

"Oh,  it  was  some  girl  in  my  Eng- 
lish class.  Her  name's  Mary  Rugg. 
She  wanted  me  to  study  with  her," 
and   he   laughed   a   little   too   loudly. 


MAMA  WILLARD 

By  MARION  GIBSON 


A  Part  of  the  House  the  Girls 
Never  Know  .  .  .  the  Kitchen 


Imagine  your 
M  o  T  H  E  r's  coffee 
urn  as  two  10-gal- 
lon  containers  of 
stainless  steel  and 
glass,  designed  to 
preserve  a  coffee 
perfection!  That  is 
Willard's  streamlined  smoothness. 
Imagine  each  feature  of  your  kitchen 
at  home  multiplied  by  a  huge  num- 
ber! That  is  the  vastness  of  'Willard's 
kitchen.  Imagine  your  home's  serv- 
ant staff  increased  to  17  waiters  and 
nine  cooks!  That  symbolizes  'Wil- 
lard's  complete   efficiency! 

Soup:  40  Gals. 

The  glorified  gadgets  are  many 
and  include:  40-gallon  electric  Stock 
Kettle  for  simmering  soups,  black 
Japan  finish.  It  is  continually  in 
use.  A  De-fat  frier  in  the  center  of 
the  12-foot  stove  is  regulated  to  keep 
grease  within  3"  of  proper  tempera- 
ture for  frying, 

A  ratio  of  pies  between  your  home 
and  'Willard  is  one  to  18  per  day. 
Equally  enormous  orders  provide 
500-600    rolls,    750    bottles    of    milk, 


and  8  cakes  daily;  200  pounds  of  but- 
ter, 165  dozen  eggs,  and  800  pounds 
of  potatoes  weekly. 

Three-Hour  Dish  Wash 

This  great  quantity  of  food  is  served 
on  a  china  service  which  at  lunch 
and  dinner  totals  4,128  dishes.  It 
takes  three  hours  for  the  attendants 
to  wash  and  dry  them.  Equipment 
for  this  purpose  includes  a  conveyor 
type  dish-washer  which  cleans  the 
dishes  in  soap  and  water  and  then 
passes  them  over  a  wooden  conveyor, 
resembling  a  flat  rack,  and  through 
a  190"^  steam  sterilizer.  Glasses  are 
washed  in  a  machine  operating  swirl- 
ing brushes  in  hot  water.  Then  air 
dries  them.  They  are  almost  un- 
touched  by   human  hands. 

"These  discussed  kitchen  features 
are  only  separate  elements  which 
comprise  the  carefully  planned  sys- 
tem that  enables  'Willard  Hall  girls 
to  have  a  menu  at  each  meal,  that 
offers  as  wide  a  selection  as  a  hotel 
designed  and  equipped  to  provide  the 
best  service  of  its  kind,"  said  James 
L.  Rollins,  Housing  Director  of  North- 
western TJniversitv. 
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Shooting  Movies 


IN 


iSii(pt 


With  George  Heinemann 

Northwecfern  Speech  School  Sophomore 


"Pssssssst!  Pssssst!  Senor!  Senor!" 

Here  I  was,  8,000  miles  from  home 
standing  on  the  deck  of  the  S.  S. 
Western  World,  being  hissed  at  from 
a  Rio  de  Janiero  dock.  Looking  over 
the  sloping  steel  side  of  the  ship,  I 
saw  three  dark-skinned,  mustachioed 
little  men  waving  their  hands  wildly. 
Peddler  of  tropical  snakes,  I  asked 
myself?  No,  just  baggage  boys,  catch- 
ing customers  by  means  of  an  old 
Latin  custom. 

For  two  long  weeks  we  had  been 
at  sea,  crossing  first  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  and  then  the  equator.  Now 
the  red-tiled  roofs  of  Rio  and  its  short 
winding  streets  seething  with  people 
were  greeting  us  with  their  Latin 
brilliance,  their  tropical  grandeur, 
and  the  stench  of  dock-fish. 

From  where  we  were  standing,  we 
could  see  tram  cars  bustling  down 
the  avenues,  and  this  year's  Ameri- 
can automobiles  honking  their  ways 
down  Brazilian  "State  Streets."  Lit- 
tle did  I  know  that  my  stomach  would 
spend  its  next  three  weeks  on  black 
beans  and  rice. 

We  didn't  bother  the  baggage  boys, 
filthy  in  red  shirts  and  weedy  straw 
hats,  for  after  four  hours  ashore  we 
sailed  for  Santos,  400  miles  south  of 
Rio.  "We"  consisted  of  William  B. 
Larsen,  ace  cameraman  for  the  Pan- 
American  Union  working  for  the 
"March  of  Time"  movie  company, 
myself,  three  movie  cameras,  30 
pieces  of  motion  picture  equipment, 
and  15,000  feet  of  film  to  shoot  the 
Brazilian  coffee  industry,  scenery  and 
cities. 

Next  morning  while  the  ship  was 
winding    its    way    up    the    Brazilian 
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coast  with  jungle  land,  green  and  wild 
clear  to  the  horizon,  I  thought  that 
we  had  gone  off  our  course  and  land- 
ed in  the  wilds  of  Africa.  Then,  all 
of  a  sudden,  the  ship  veered  sharply 
into  the  neon-modern  city  of  Santos, 
the  port  that  coffee  made. 

German,  Japanese,  English,  French. 
Italian  and  American  ships  were 
loading  coffee  in  the  110  degrees  of 
heat.  Cranes  crossed  crazily  over 
moving  conveyors,  coffee  -  colored 
men  sweating  in  khaki  pants  and  torn 
striped  shirts  ceaselessly  threw  110- 
pound  bags  of  coffee  on  coffee-colored 
docks. 

At  the  same  time  in  the  flush,  prolific 
interior  thousands  of  bags  of  Ameri- 
can's favorite  drink  were  burning  in 
huge  stacks.  The  price  of  coffee  would 
not  rise!  They  would  not  let  it  fall 
to  five  cents  a  pound,  the  market 
price,  had  this  "surplus"  been  sold. 

By  boat,  train,  horse,  auto  and  air 
we  journeyed,  then,  450  miles  into 
the  dark  interior  picking  up  enough 
Portuguese  to  tell  the  natives  they'd 
better  give  us  some  black  beans  and 
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Coffee    plantation    worker    with    a 
name  like  Don  Jose  Gonzales. 

Heineman    shooting    the    harbor    of 

Rio    de   Janeiro,    one   of   the   seven 

wonders  of  the  world. 

A  Brazilian  movie  star  snapped  on 
location.     Rio    possesses   five    semi- 
Hollywood  movie  lots. 

Sao  Paulo — capital  of  the  same  state 

.  .  .  2,625  feet  only  10  tniles  from  the 

coast.    Note  the  building  bootn. 

Deep     in    interior    surrounded     by 
Fazenderios,    plantation    managers. 


She  kneeled  and  cupped  her  hands, 
scooped  up  the  water  and  drank. 
"You  didn't   come  today."  she  said. 


7ke 


Offhand  there  was  little  to  distinguish  Mitka  Petro- 
vich  from  the  other  Cossacks  in  the  detachment  accom- 
panying the  Christian  refugees  who  were  fleeing  from 
the  Turks  to  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Perhaps  he  was  a 
little  more  stupid,  a  little  duller  than  the  others,  but. 
relatively  speaking,  this  was  scarcely  to  be  noticed. 
And  he  was  stronger,  perhaps,  for  whenever  there  was 
a  fallen  tree  to  be  pushed  off  the  road  or  a  wagon  stuck 
in  the  sucking,  miry  bank  of  a  stream,  the  shout  would 
go  up:  "Mitka!  Mitkal"  until  his  huge  frame  was  seen 
plodding  up  from  his  post  at  the  rear  of  the  caravan. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  were 
simply  taking  advantage  of  his  docile  nature. 

Twenty-five  years  old,  he  stood  six  feet  three  in 
his  heavy  black  boots.  His  trousers  bagged  at  the  knees, 
and  the  coat  on  his  back  had  lost  its  shape,  his  huge, 
muscular  shoulders  bulging  out  on  either  side.  His 
hands  were  very  large  and  coarse,  the  fingers  hard  and 
stiff,  the  skin  chapped  and  stained  an  almost  walnut- 
brown.  His  brown  beard  was  heavy,  but  below  his 
eyes  the  flesh  was  soft  and  smooth,  and  his  eyes  were 
a  colorless  grey,  without  expression  except  for  an  occa- 
sional flash  of  secret  amusement  at  something  (there 
was  no  telling  what)  which  had  tickled  his  stolid  fancy. 

He  did  not  talk  much.  He  did  his  tasks  silently. 
Sometimes  he  grunted.  Sometimes  he  laughed,  and 
when  he  laughed  his  whole  body  would  shake  and 
quiver  with  mirth.  He  generally  laughed  when  he  saw 
a  comrade  attempting  in  vain  a  feat  of  strength  which 
he  himself  could  do  with  ease. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  journey  from  Tabriz 
to  Baku,  Mitka  Petrovich  was  assigned  to  guard  duty 
at  the  bank  of  the  small  trickling  stream  where  the 
caravan  had  halted  for  the  night.  He  leaned  against 
a  tree  and  watched  the  camp  settle.  Tents  were  pitched 
here  and  there.  A  hasty  supper  was  eaten.  The  fires 
were  soon  smothered  and  the  weary  caravan  slept. 
Mitka  threw  himself  down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  He 
lay  on  his  back  and  looked  at  the  stars  and  moon.  In 
a  little  while  he  had  forgotten  about  guard  duty.  He 
shut  his  eyes  and  fell  asleep. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  awoke  suddenly.  He 
heard  the  crackling  of  a  twig  and  the  padding  of  bare 
feet  on  the  ground.  He  looked  toward  the  river.  A 
woman  had  walked  to  the  water.  She  knelt  at  the 
bank,  cupped  her  hands,  and  scooped  several  handfuls 
of  water,  and  drank  slowly.  When  she  had  finished 
she  brushed  back  her  hair  with  the  palm  of  her  hand, 
got  up  and  walked  back  to  the  circle  of  tents.  Mitka 
saw  her  face  in  the  cold,  silvery  light  of  the  moon.  She 
was  young  and  pleasing.  Mitka  watched  her  until  she 
disappeared  into  one  of  the  tattered  tents.  He  won- 
dered who  she  was,  for  he  had  not  seen  her  before.    He 
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ran  his  fingers  through  his  beard,  inquisitively  and  then 
turned  over  on  his  side  and  fell  asleep  again. 


On  the  next  day  Mitka  had  all  but  forgotten  the 
strange  woman.  When  she  passed  him,  as  the  caravan 
started  the  day's  march,  seated  on  the  back  of  a  two- 
wheeled  cart,  Mitka  sprang  on  his  horse  and  over- 
took her. 

"You  were  the  one  who  drank  at  the  river  last 
night?"'  he  asked  her. 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  amazement  in  her  large, 
deeply  set  eyes. 

"You  were  drinking  last  night  at  the  river?"  he 
asked  her  again  slowly,  hoping  that  she  knew  Russian. 

"Yes,"  she  said  in  an  Armenian  accent. 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"Maria  Alvara,"  she  replied. 

Mitka  spurred  his  horse  about  and  returned  to 
his  post  at  the  rear  of  the  caravan.  He  repeated  her 
name  to  himself.  "Maria  Alvara."  It  was  a  good  name, 
he  decided. 

When  the  caravan  halted  at  noon  he  rode  up  to 
her  again. 

"You  are  Armenian?"  he  asked,  although  he  knew 
that  she  was. 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

A  thin,  beardless  man  offered  her  food.  He  had 
been  driving  the  two-wheeled  wagon  on  which  Mitka 
had  seen  her  ride. 

"My  uncle,"  she  said,  in  explanation. 

"You  are  going  to  Baku?"'  Mitka  said  to  him. 

"To  Baku,"  the  man  replied. 

Mitka  shifted  his  weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
He  wanted  to  stay  and  talk,  but  he  didn't  know  what 
to  say.  The  woman  was  eating  with  her  head  bent  and 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  Her  black  hair  gleamed 
in  the  sun. 

"The  war  .  .  .  it's  a  bad  thing,"  said  Mitka. 

"That  it  is,"  agreed  the  woman's  uncle. 

Mitka  dug  one  foot  into  the  dry  ground.  He  ran 
a  finger  through  his  beard  and  then  turned  away. 

He  thought  of  her  all  that  day  during  the  march. 
He  saw  her  black,  long  hair  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and 
he  heard  her  sad,  low  voice  over  and  over  again.  He 
remembered  how  white  and  soft  her  skin  was,  how 
white  and  soft  her  throat  was.  The  thought  of  her 
disturbed  him. 

At  sunset  the  caravan  halted  for  the  night.  Mitka 
recalled  that  the  woman  and  her  uncle  had  not  had 
much  to  eat  at  noon.  There  was  little  food  among  the 
refugees.     He  separated   a  big  chunk   of  black   bread 


and  a  piece  of  salt-beef  from  his  rations  and  took  it 
to  where  they  were.     He  gave  the  food  to  her  uncle. 

"Comrade,"  he  said,  "maybe  you  can  use  this.'' 

The  uncle  looked  at  him.  "You  are  kind,"  he  said 
hesitantly. 

"It  is  nothing,"  Mitka  said,  "nothing." 

The  woman  looked  at  him  with  her  large  brown 
eyes.  "It  is  good  of  you." 

Mitka  shrugged   his  shoulders.   "It  is  nothing." 

Mitka  stood  closer  to  the  small  fire.  There  was  a 
pan  of  water  boiling  over  it.  The  woman  put  some 
tea  leaves  in  it.  "Won't  you  have  some  tea?"  she  asked. 

Mitka  nodded  his  head  and  sat  on  the  ground.  "In 
Russia  we  had  tea  every  day,"  he  said. 

"We  are  going  to  Russia,"  said  the  uncle. 

Mitka  watched  the  woman  take  three  glasses  from 
a  package  on  the  cart.  "You  are  going  to  live  there, 
huh?"'  he  asked. 

"No.  We  are  going  to  Moscow  and  then  to  America." 

"I  have  a  brother  in  America,"  said  the  woman 
as  she  gave  Mitka  his  glass  of  tea.     "We  have  no  sugar." 

Mitka  drank  his  tea  carefully,  but  he  could  not 
help  making  a  loud  noise  every  time  he  drank,  because 
the  glass  was  so  small. 

Mitka  watched  the  woman  intently.  She  was  sit- 
ting between  him  and  her  uncle.  The  bright  wool  shawl 
which  she  always  wore  about  her  shoulders  had  slipped, 
and  he  could  see  the  flesh  where  her  neck  and  bosom 
met.  Her  face  was  sad:  but  every  one  in  the  caravan 
was  afflicted,  for  the  war  had  uprooted  them  from  their 
homes,  had  slain  their  kin  and  was  now  sending  them 
to  a  strange  new  world.  Perhaps  she  had  lost  a  mother, 
a  father,  thought  Mitka, — or  a  husband.  He  did  not 
know  and  he  did  not  ask. 

She  drank  her  tea  slowly,  cupping  the  glass  in 
both  hands  for  warmth  between  sips.  The  hot  tea  had 
reddened  her  lips  and  a  faint  flush  had  spread  over  her 
cheeks.  She  noticed  that  the  shawl  had  slipped  and 
drew  it  close  about  her  neck  and  shoulders. 
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Where  are  they  now? 
The  girls  who 
leaped  from  .  .  . 


(E.  L.  Ray  Photo) 
"Syllabus"  Queen  picture  oj  Adair  Adams  ^Friedman) ,  A.  E.  Phi 
pledge,  that  caught  a  viovie  scout's   eye.    Adair  was  given   a 
seven-year  Warner  Bros.'  contract. 


"Northwestern  for  her  pretty  girls,"  they  say,  and  it's 
no  lie.  In  the  past  five  years  five  Northwestern  coeds 
scintillated  their  way  from  campus  contests  to  kleig 
lights  via  the  movie  scouts. 

All  of  them  were  aesthetically  successful  at  North- 
western —  some  of  them  were  scholastically  successful, 
but  how  many  of  our  beautiful  girls  have  rushed  to  cer- 
tify a  Hollywood  check?  That's  our  story. 

Cheer-leader  Kay  Stewart,  Kappa  pledge,  signed 
by  Paramount  in  February,  1937,  when  she  was  a  fresh- 
man, had  captured  the  eye  of  a  roving  scout  when  she 
cart-wheeled  Northwestern  to  a  Minnesota  victory  in 
the  mud. 

After  a  successful  New  York  screen  test,  Kay  aban- 
doned her  Northwestern  Speech  School  scholarship  and 
scampered  to  the  glamour  city  with  a  catch-clause  7- 
year  Paramount  contract  tucked  in  her  bag. 

But,  tlie  crowd  didn't  roar  when  Kay  arrived  in 
Hollywood.  Even  flip-flops  and  nip-ups  didn't  help.  Kay's 
first  picture,  a  college  story  for  Paramount,  was  defi- 
nitely shelved  and  the  studio  politely  tore  Kay's  con- 
tract right  down  its  perforated  back. 

Then  there  was  no  work,  no  glamour,  no  bright 
lights.  After  several  "monotonous"  months,  Kay  gritted 
her  teeth  and  hitched  up  with  the  Pasadena  Community 
Playhouse. 

Then  says  Kay,  "In  the  home  of  true  drama,  my 
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interpretation  of  a  certain  role  caught  the  attention  of 
a  producer,  and  I  received  my  initial  picture  assignment 
in  "News  in  the  Air." 

Far  from  a  leading  role,  she  wrote,  it  was  none  the 
less  a  beginning. 

A  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  offspring  of  troupers,  "raised 
in  a  trunk,"  she  grins,  Kay  exhibited  her  grit.  With  the 
air  of  an  industrious  agent,  the  desire  to  "show"  certain 
people  sent  her  bounding  along  to  Universal's  "Fresh- 
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Kay  Steivart   (left)  and  Dixie  D^inbar  icorking  on  "Freshman 

Year."   Kay,  a  Kappa  pledge,  and  N.  U.'s  ex-cheer  leader,  was 

awarded   a   Paramount   contract. 
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Don't  get  me 
wrong,  Jigs  had 
had  summer  ro- 
mances before; 
they're  almost 
traditional.  Some- 
thing like  bathing 
suits,  if  you  get 
what  I  mean:  One 
doesn't  have  much  use  for  them  in 
the  winter  time,  but  during  vacation 
they're  indispensable. 

Anyway,  they're  fun,  and  Jigs 
thought  so,  too,  but  she'd  never  had 
trouble  forgetting  before.  It  had  al- 
ways been  just  "Goodbye;  it's  been 
swell,  you  know,"  and  then  that 
funny  feeling  in  her  heart  until  she 
saw  Kimmy  again.  Until  this  time 
just  seeing  him  again  had  always 
made  everything  all  right.  Until  this 
time. 

She  looked  at  Kimmy  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye.  He  was  very  cute, 
and  very  engrossed  in  extracting  the 
Canary  from  a  terrific  traffic  jam.  As 
she  watched  him  he  began  talking, 
swearing  in  his  own  inimitable  way 
at  taxis  and  buses  and  things  that 
were  crossing  the  street. 

"Say,  Jigs,"  he  said,  giving  her  the 
full  benefit  of  his  profile,  "the  Can- 
ary's in  great  form,  don't  you  think? 
Gotta  watch  these  guys  or  they'll  pull 
some  of  her  tailfeathers  out.  Say, 
Jigs,  how  was  camp?" 

Suddenly  Jigs  felt  acutely  un-' 
happy.  Chicago's  smelly  streets  an- 
noyed her,  Kimmy  himself  annoyed 
her;  she  missed  Fletch. 

Fletch.  Oh  Lord,  yes,  it  was  Fletch! 
Fletch  in  a  tweed  suit  and  a  leather 
jacket,  standing  motionless  and 
smoking  an  old  pipe.  Fletch,  with  a 
huge,  lobster-red  towel  over  his  bath- 
ing suit,  throwing  a  blue  aquaplane 
board  into  even  bluer  water  and  say- 
ing, "You're  next,  Jigs!"  Fletch 
smiling  at  her.  Fletch  ignoring  her. 
Fletch  scolding  her  about  going  off 
into  the  woods  to  sneak  a  cigaret  with 
some  other  counselors.  Fletch  say- 
ing in  that  fuzzy  voice  of  his,  "You 
won't  forget  me  right  away,  will  you. 
Jigs  darling?" 

Oh,  it  was  Fletch  all  right,  and  she 
never  should  have  left  him.  If  only 
she  had  sent  Kimmy's  junior  jacket 
back  to  him  and  written,  "I'm  ter- 
rbily  sorry,  Kimmy,  but  I've  met  the 
most  wonderful  man — "  If  only  she 
had  packed  away  her  camp  stuff  and 
gone  to  school  in  Boston  instead  of 
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coming  back  home!  If  only  she  had 
gone  to  Boston  instead  of  being  sane, 
she  would  have  been  able  to  see  him 
the  whole  winter  long.  This  way 
she'd  be  seeing  Kimmy.  She'd  be  go- 
ing to  the  Palmer  House  and  the  Yar 
and  the  3500  club  instead  of  the  Cop- 
ley and  the  Statler  and  the  Totum 
Pole,  and  she'd  be  with  Kimmy  in- 
stead of  Fletch.  That's  what  would 
hurt.  Kimmy  instead  of  Fletch. 

She  snapped  open  her  purse  and 
drew  out  a  flattened  pack  of  cig- 
arets.  She  selected  one  and  lit  it 
thoughtfully,  remembering  that 
Kimmy  was  not  one  to  notice  when 
she  needed  a  match.  Dimly  she 
thought  of  the  way  Fletch  had  always 
lighted  the  match  first,  and  held  it 
so  that  he  could  see  her  eyes,  and 
then  said,  "Mind  if  I  smoke.  Jigs?" 
wickedly,  knowing  very  well  she 
minded,  for  the  counselors  weren't 
allowed  to  smoke  at  camp. 

"Kimmy,"  she  said  suddenly,  "I 
want  to  tell  you  about  camp." 

"Mmm." 

But  she  didn't  tell  him  then.  She 


couldn't  bear  to  hurt  Kimmy,  who 
had  been  so  swell.  So  she  told  him 
instead  about  the  girls  she  had  had 
in  her  cabin,  about  the  sports  which 
the  endless  rain  had  almost  ruined, 
about  the  trips  in  the  camp  truck  to 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  to  Lost 
River,  to  Mount  Washington,  and  then 
all  of  a  sudden  they  were  in  Evans- 
ton,  thank  heaven,  and  she  sent  him 
away  as  soon  as  they  got  in  the  quad. 

And  that  was  the  beginning. 

The  day  was  crisp  and  full  of  ex- 
citement. Indian  summer  had  gone, 
leaving  autumn  a  tempestuous  wind 
to  snatch  the  last  remnants  of  color 
from  the  trees.  Jigs  and  Kimmy  sat 
silently  in  the  middle  of  the  crowded 
stadium.  On  the  green  field  far  be- 
low them,  the  tiny,  purple-sweatered 
figures  of  the  squad  rushed  about, 
passing,  kicking,  catching,  running. 
Jigs  was  doing  her  best  to  light  a 
cigaret,  but  the  whole  business  was 
pretty  hopeless  because  the  wind 
was  so  strong.  Beside  her,  Kimmy 
was  all  huddled  up  in  his  coat.  He 
looked  awfully  cold  and  miserable. 
He'd  looked  that  way  for  an  awfully 
long  time.  Ever  since  Jigs  had  come 
home  from  camp,  in  fact. 

"Poor  Kimmy,"  she  thought,  look- 
ing at  him  and  wondering  what 
Fletch  was  doing  that  minute.  "Poor 
Kimmy.  I'll  have  to  tell  him  today." 

The  game  was  finally  starting. 
There  was  an  immense  roar,  and  then 
everyone  was  on  his  feet  waving  arms 
and  cheering.  Everyone  but  Jigs  and 
Kimmy.  They  just  went  on  sitting  and 
looking  unhappy,  and  Jigs'  fingers 
moved  around  inside  her  mitten  and 
found  the  hole  where  the  weather 
was  coming  in. 

Suddenly  Kimmy  turned  towards 
her.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  just  de- 
cided something.  Something  impor- 
tant. 

"He's  guessed  it!"  Jigs  thought, 
panic  stricken. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here!"  Kimmy 
said,  standing  up  and  starting  id 
climb  over  all  the  folded  laps  to  th^ 
aisle. 

Jigs  immediately  swooped  up  their 
blanket  and  scrambled  after  him 
without  knowing  why.  Someone  with 
a  deep  voice  boomed  out  "Stick!"  in 
a  threatening  sort  of  way.  People 
glanced  up  at  them,  thinking  they 
were  quite  mad  to  leave  now,  and 
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Oh,  it's  simple,  once  you  get 
the  hang  of  it,  but  read 
Parrish  first,  on  .  .  . 


H^t^  tc  Watch 

FOOTBALL 


By  Bob  Parrish 

That  Man  Again 


Every  year 
thousands  of  peo- 
ple fill  any  num- 
ber  of  stadia 
and  yell  like 
W-^m/m  everything  over 
RAW ''''  they're  not  very 
sure  what. 
Anyone  who  will  reread  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  will  immediately 
realize  that  something  is  very  wrong 
here.  If  he  will  read  it  several 
times,  he  will  no  doubt  be  overcome 
by  a  sense  of  complete  futility.  This, 
however,  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
way  many  of  the  people  feel  who 
fill  the  stadia. 

These  people  become  frustrated 
because  they  do  not  know  what  to 
look  jor  in  football. 

Fundamentally  football  is  quite 
simple.  A  motley  group  of  ill- 
dressed  collegiates  form  two  oppos- 
ing lines.  A  ball  is  thrown  or  kicked 
to  one  of  the  men.  This  man  is  then 
"it."  Everyone  now  runs  down  the 
field  after  "it,"  hell  bent  to  kill  him. 
This  they  usually  do. 

However,  anyone  who  thinks  that 
that  is  all  there  is  to  football  is  simply 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise.  'Watch- 
ing football  requires  a  definite  tech- 
nique. 'Without  this  the  whole  point 
of  the  game  is  lost.  The  spectator 
spends  most  of  his  time  shouting 
without  having  the  slightest  idea  why 
he  is  doing  so.  Sometimes  for  as 
long  as  a  week  after  the  game  he 
continues  to  utter  war  whoops  with- 
out  any   provocation    whatever.   The 


first  thing  he  knows,   he  is  neurotic 
and  his  friends  will  avoid  him. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  watch  foot- 
ball. 

In  order  to  explain  just  what  the 
zealot  should  look  for  in  football,  I 
shall  describe  in  detail  the  last  (and 
only)    game   which   I  attended. 

Before  entering  the  stadium,  I  pur- 
chased copies  of  several  newspapers. 
I  also  bought  a  program.  The  latter 
cost  me  twenty-five  cents  and  I  have 
since  regretted   it. 

While  waiting  for  the  game  to 
begin,  I  rolled  the  newspapers  into 
a  tight  cylinder.  This  makes  an 
effective,  if  not  lethal,  bludgeon. 
Anyone  who  goes  to  a  football  game 
without  a  bludgeon  is  simply  a 
damn  fool. 

During  the  first  quarter,  I  used 
the  "emotional  technique."  This  is 
practically  compulsory,  which  is  why 
I  used  it.  The  important  thing  is  to 
get  the  business  over  with  as  quick- 
ly and  completely  as  possible.  The 
conventional  method  begins  by  your 
taking  a  firm  grip  on  both  knees  and 
leaning  as  far  forward  as  you  are 
able  without  pitching  headlong  down 
the  bleachers.  You  then  clench  your 
teeth,  pop  your  eyes,  and  grimace. 
Occasionally  you  half  rise  to  your 
feet  and  assume  an  appearance  of 
thrilled  expectancy.  If  other  people 
do  the  same  thing,  whip  out  your 
bludgeon  and  bring  it  down  on  the 
spectator  in  front  of  you,  all  the  time 
shouting  and  making  terrible  faces. 
As  a  climax,  you  grasp  at  random 
the  necks  of  two  individuals  nearbv 


and  smash  their  heads  together.  Rais- 
ing both  arms  to  heaven,  you  scream 
and  sink  down  exhausted  onto  the 
bodies  of  your  victims. 

Naturally  you  can't  master  this  in 
a  single  afternoon,  but  then,  remem- 
ber about  Rome. 

After  the  emoting  routine  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  go  home  and  try 
to  forget.  As  I  was  so  situated  that 
extrication  was  virtually  out  of  the 
question,  I  unrolled  my  newspapers 
and  read  them.  This,  however,  only 
carried  me  over  into  the  first  part  of 
the  second  half.  'When  I  put  away 
my  newspapers  (by  shoving  them 
down  somebody's  throat),  I  realized 
that  during  my  enthusiasm  in  the 
first  quarter  I  had  been  turned  about 
completely  and  was  now  sitting  with 
my  back  to  the  field.  And  this  is 
how  I  discovered  what  people  who 
sit  in  stadia  should  look  for. 

Directly  before  and  above  me  was 
a  girl  who  was  still  using  a  modffied 
emotional  technique.  She  was  do- 
ing it  very  prettily,  too.  Her  face 
was  flushed  and  her  dark  eyes 
sparkled.  I  think  they  did.  In  any 
case,  there  was  certainly  something 
about  her  eyes.  Not  that  I  should 
confine  it  to  her  eyes.  I  shouldn't. 
I  won't.  She  was  the  sort  of  girl 
who  made  you  want  to  say: 

"Oh,  how  I'd  like  to  take  Botany 
with  YOU!" 

Say,  you  didn't  fall  for  that  build- 
up about  watching  joothall  did  you? 


WHAT   PROFESSOR: 

1.  Was  a  captain  in  the  army 
during  the  war? 

2.  In  marrying  the  second  time 
chose  one  of  his  students? 

3.  Worked    on    a    summer    ri 
gang  while  getting  his  Ph.D.  from 
Columbia? 

4.  Was  once  an  ordained  minister 
in  the  Methodist  church? 

5.  Has  an  outstanding  Independ- 
ent son  at  N.  U.? 

6.  Has  a  middle  name  of  Jacob 
Brook? 

7.  Walks  back  and  forth  across 
his  lecture  platform  nervously 
twirling  his  watch  chain  while  ex- 
plaining abnormal  psychology? 

8.  Wrote  "Strategy  in  Handling 
People"  long  before  Dale  Carnegie 
learned  how  to  smile? 

9.  Has  written  six  books  on 
psycholog)-  with  number  seven  in 
the  process. 

10.  Is    one    of    the    best    lecture- 
1  showmen  on  campus? 

Aiisuier  on  -page  iO 
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PcliticpM 

Inside  Dope  on  October  Elections 


Steamrolling  its  numericallv  stronger 
rival  in  a  manner  not  equalled  in  years, 
the  Sig-Sig-Sig-Pi  K.  A.  combination,  as 
forecast  in  last  month'  s  Politicosis, 
stormed  the  class  commission  election. 

It  smothered  its  negligible  oposition  in 
the  senior  class  officer's  election  (the  die 
was  cast  before  the  commission  met), 
tripped  a  bit  in  the  junior  commission, 
falling  flat  on  its  face  when  the  sopho- 
more commission  went  to  vote. 

The  North  Campus  Greeks  came  up 
to  election  day  with  closely  drawn  lines. 
Aligned  on  one  side  were  Sigma  Chi, 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma  Nu,  Pi  Kap- 
pa Alpha,  Delta  Delta  Delta,  Alpha  Chi 
Omega,  Chi  Omega  and  the  sophomore 
Thetas. 

Counter  Offensive 

The  Anti  -  Coalition  coalition  stacked 
Delta  Tau  Delta.  Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Phi 
Delta  Theta,  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  Beta  Theta 
Pi,  Gamma  Phi  Beta  and  the  upper- 
class  Thetas  on  its  side. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Sig-Sig-Sigs  an- 
ticipated what  was  to  come.  Having  their 
linen  aired  in  last  month's  PoHticosi.s, 
Phil  Cooper,  Bill  Orthman  and  Arch  Tur- 
pln  worked  arm  in  arm  to  slug  it  out  with 
the  entire  North  Campus  should  the 
other  boys  start  something. 

Otherwise,  each  of  the  three  Sigs  would 
mind  its  own  business,  try  to  elect  its 
own  candidates,  and  not  fish  in  each 
other's  waters. 

Except  for  agreeing  not  to  take  votes 
away  from  each  other,  the  leaders  of 
Sig-Sig-Sig  insist  no  other  arrangements 
were  made  until  Hank  Jackson  (Theta 
Xi),  made  threats  against  Bob  Clark 
(Pi  K.A.),  who  was  conducting  a  little 
campaign  all  his  own  for  senior  Student 
Governing  board  representative.  Clark's 
connection  with  the  Sig-Sig-Sig  boys  con- 
sisted merely  of  the  blessing  (?)  of 
Orthman,  SAE  head,  and  a  promise  of 
SAE  senior  support  if  his  election  was 
hotly  contested  by  an  independent  or  an 
unfriendly  Greek. 

Hurried  Intrigue 

It  was  not  until  Interfraternity  Coun- 
cil meeting  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  12,  that 
other  fraternity  leaders  were  sure  of  the 
Sig  alliance.  Baffled  by  lack  of  time  and 
lack  of  practiced  politicians,  the  anti- 
coalition  group  was  not  organized  until 
the  following  night,  one  day  before  elec- 
tions. The  instrumental  leaders  of  this 
group  were  Ted  Gianakopulos,  (D.T.D.). 
George  Kemp  (Beta),  Arnie  Taylor,  Sid 
Ferguson  (Phi  Psi),  and  Joe  Tucker  (Phi 
Delta).  They  added  Theta  Xi  and  Phi 
Gam,    and    at    the    last    minute    took    in 


Gamma  Phi  and  Theta  for  their  help  in 
defeating  Clark.  Their  purpose  was  (1) 
to  elect  Gianakopulos  over  Clark,  and 
(2)  to  overpower  the  Sig  coalition.  They 
were  successful  in  neither  attempt.  Their 
vote  trading  was  loosely  organized,  with 
the  only  stipulations  being  to  vote  for 
Gianakopulos. 

and  Counter  Intrigue 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  the  Sig 
group  worked  fast  and  efficiently.  Count- 
ing themselves  as  sure  to  be  opposed 
by  from  six  to  ten  Greek  houses  each 
group  went  over  its  possibilities  and 
compared  strength.  Of  the  four.  Bruce 
Lee,  S.A.E.  senior  candidate  seemed  the 
strongest.  Cooper  (Sigma  Chi)  next. 
Clark  (Pi  K.  A.)  next  and  weakest  of 
all  was  Arch  Turpin  (Sigma  Nu).  To 
bolster  Turpin,  Lee  and  Clark  induced 
the  Chi  Omegas  to  withdraw  their  own 
hopelessly  outclassed  senior  candidate 
in  favor  of  Turpin.  Election  day  was  to 
prove  that  the  Chi  O's,  alone  among  the 
sororities,  were  able  to  deliver  every 
single  vote  promised.  (Future  coalition 
builders,    please    note.) 

In  return  Chi  Omega  received  a  three- 
house  pledge  on  Syllabus  beauty  queen. 
Alpha  Chi  pledged  20  senior  votes  to 
Lee  in  exchange  for  an  indefinite  sup- 
port in  the  future,  and  sophomore  votes 
for  Phyllis  Murphy.  It  was  Alpha  Chi's 
failure  to  turn  out  at  the  polls  which 
resulted  in  both  Phyllis  Murphy's  and 
Bruce  Lee's  defeat  or  else  a  double- 
cross  all  the  way  around. 

Kappas  Bury  Balhatchet 

Jo  Balhatchet,  Kappa  candidate,  was 
loser  due  to  total  disinterest  of  her 
house  in  campus  affairs. 

Plans  for  the  Junior  class  were  less 
carefully  laid.  Particular  interest  cen- 
tered around  Orthman's  attempt  to  pull 
a  fast  one  on  Prof.  Hatton  (political 
science)  by  sending  two  men  to  the 
junior  commission,  Jim  Chapman  and 
Ray  Bixby.  The  trick,  which  under  the 
Hare  system  is  not  supposed  to  be  pos- 
sible, was  made  more  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  second  place  junior  support 
was  pledged  and  delivered  to  a  sorority 
in  the  coalition.  The  large  S.A.E.  and 
Sig  Chi  junior  classes  practically  assured 
both  Chapman  and  Danny  Killips  their 
places  while  at  the  same  time  boosting 
Ruth  TJrice,  Tri  Delt,  over  the  hump. 

Nowhere  in  the  elections  was  a  more 
complicated  set-up  displayed  than  in  the 
sophomore  commission  election  of  chair- 
man and  governing  board  representa- 
tives. The  coalition  group  was  backing 
Storm,     S.A.E.,     for    Student    Governing 


Board,  and  Mclntyre,  Sigma  Chi,  for 
chairman,  while  the  anti-coalition  group 
was  backing  Lynn  Lindsay,  Phi  Psi,  and 
Al  Boulton,  Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  respec- 
tively. The  coalitionists  could  count  on 
four  sure  votes  and  the  anti-coalitionists 
were  supposedly  pledged  four,  the  fifth 
and  wavering  member  being  Kitty  Rit- 
man,  A.  E.  Phi.  However,  Herb  Silvers, 
Pi  K.  A.,  had  been  elected  by  virtue  of 
independent  votes,  garnered  in  coopera- 
tion with  his  close  friend.  Bob  Rathburn, 
and  owed  some  allegiance  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

'Beautiful    Gestures' 

Before  the  meeting  he  had  asked 
Rathburn  if  he  would  vote  for  Boulton 
for  S.  G.  B.  chairman  over  Chevlin. 
Perhaps  Bob  winked,  but  he  made  no 
promise.  Myron  Chevlin,  senior  inde- 
pendent member  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ing Board,  suddenly  popped  up  at  the 
sophomore  meeting,  ostensibly  to  take 
nominations  and  otherwise  conduct  the 
meeting  until  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission was  elected.  However,  he  took 
it  upon  himself  to  make  a  speech  de- 
crying all  coalitions  and  advocating  the 
election  of  an  independent  to  the  cov- 
eted governing  board  position.  His 
right  as  a  senior  to  thus  interfere  in  a 
strictly  sophomore  affair  is  still  very 
obscure.  Herb  Silvers,  winner  and  run- 
ner-up in  many  national  oratorical  and 
debating  contests,  then  followed  up 
Chevlin's  lead  and  advocated  that  the 
sophomore  class  make  a  "beautiful  ges- 
ture" as  an  example  to  the  school  at 
large  and  nominated  Rathburn  for  gov- 
erning board.  Storm's  name  was  with- 
drawn, leaving  little  for  Boulton  and 
Mclntyre  to  do  but  gracefully  retire, 
leaving  the  field  open  for  a  candidate 
hitherto  unnominated,  so  that  nothing 
about  the  election  should  smack  of 
"coalition."  Laurie  Larson,  Beta,  had, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  Beta  brother. 
Bob  Buchanan,  joined  Silvers  the  night 
before.  Therefore  he  was  the  logical 
candidate  for  chairman.  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  Therefore,  in  one  fell  swoop. 
Chevlin  succeeded  in  securing  another 
potential  vote  for  himself  for  chairman 
of  the  student  governing  board.  The 
effect  of  the  move  on  Buchanan  remains 
to  be  seen.  He  would  rather  see  inde- 
pendent Chevlin  on  the  Board  of  Publica- 
tion (S.  G.  B.  chairman  automatically 
a  member)  than  Phi  Kap  Boulton,  who 
would  vote  for  brother  Trenbeth  for 
Daily  editor  come  next  May. 

Slips  in  the  Fight 

Dirtiest  tricl-;  of  the  election.  The 
dumping  of  Gidge  Noyes  after  the  "Anti- 
Coalition"  group  had  promised  to  "take 
care  of  the  Thetas."  In  commission  elec- 
tions they  nominated  and  voted  for 
Proctor  over  Gidge  for  S.   G.   B. 

Biggest  bonehead.  Sig  Chi's  failure  to 
seek  the  Thetas'  support  because  of  the 
belief  that  S.  A.  E.  had  already  received 
it.  S.  A.  E. -Theta  arrangements  were 
limited  to  the  sophomore  class.  Similarly 
S.  A.  E.  failed  to  approach  the  upper- 
Please  tiini   to  page  39 
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COMES  THE  FORMAL  SEASON 

By  Chuck  Hallet 

The  first  of  November  has  passed  and  the  formal  season  will  soon  be  getting  into  full  swing.  First, 
there's  the  Navy  Ball,  followed  closely  by  a  succession  of  sorority  and  fraternity  formals  that  last 
until  exams  in  January.  We'll  be  looking  over  our  formal  wear,  trying  to  get  it  in  shape  to  match  the 
formal  elegance  of  the  girls.  Once  again  the  question  arises  .  .  .  dinner  jacket  or  tails? 

Although  most  Northwestern  men  prefer  tails,  either  the  dinner  jacket  or  tails  is  correct  for  any 
college  formal  affair.  It  really  isn't  what  you  wear,  but  how  well  you  wear  it  that  will  class  you  as 
the  well  dressed  man.  Below  are  a  few  hints  to  help  you  select  your  formal  attire  so  that  you  will  be  in 
lop  form  when  you  step  out  to  your  first  formal  of  the  new  season. 


Tails 


Dinner  Jacket 


Frank  Peddie.  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  models  the 
midnight  blue  tails  which  are  being  featured  for  the 
strictly  formal  affair  after  six.  Black  tails,  however, 
have  hit  the  come-back  trail,  and  will  be  increasing  in 
popularity. 

The  white  washable  backless  vests  in  either  double 

PXease  turn  to  page  40 
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The  black  silk  bow  tie  indicates  semi-formal  attire. 
Chuck  Lewis,  Phi  Delta  Theta,  modeling  this  double 
breasted  midnight  blue  dinner  jacket,  is  properly  at- 
tired for  a  semi-formal  affair.  As  you  may  have  noticed, 
I  said  dinner  jacket  and  not  tuxedo.  The  word  tuxedo 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  with  clothing  stylists. 

Please  turn  to  page  40 
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HE    Empress   of   tke    Nav't 
Ball    will     tina     conipetilioil 
keen     wnen     Doris      Bell,     Fl 
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It's  a  Game 

Insomnia   I   never   knew 

Cussing    I    abstained    from,    too 

But  the  lion  in  me  roars 

At   the   ping-pong   game   next   doors 

Ping-pong-ping  is  all  I  hear 

Dancing  in  my   tortured  ear 

While  I  strive   to  concentrate 

On  my  trig,  or  last  night's  date 

Damned,   infernal   tap-tap-tap 

When  I  try  to  take  a  nap 

And  the  yapping  'round  the  joint 

When    some    moron    makes    a    point! 

Finally,   on   verge  of  illness, 

I    detect   a   blessed   stillness, 

And   I   breathe,    "Thank   God,    that's 

all! 
They've  broke  a  leg  or  lost  tlie  ball" 
When  a   new  staccato  spatter 
Shows  my  error  in  the  matter 
How  I'd  love  to  take  a  poke 
At   the   silly,   long-haired   bloke 
Or  the  idiotic  danre 
Wlio    devised    this    lousy    game! 

R.  SCHNUCK 


Variety 

The    banker   has   his   chorus   girl, 
The  college  man   his  campus   queen. 
But    only    the    iceman    has    his   pick. 
If  you   know   what  I  mean. 

Miriam  Raymer 

Here's  to  'Em 

I  like  men. 

They   do  what  they   piease; 

They    don't   suffer    througli    teas: 

Tliey're   loud   when   they   sneeze; 

rhey  bend  at  the  knees; 

They  get  D's, 

I  like  men! 

I  like  men. 

They  step  on  your  feet; 
They   smoke   on   the   street; 
Tliey're   seldom   neat; 
They  yell  when  they  meet; 
They  know  how  to  cheat. 
1  like  men! 

I  like  men. 

They're  rare; 

They    cut    off    their    hair; 

They  swear. 

Tliey  always  dare 

and  never  care. 

I  like  men! 

Marge  Wilding 


Dissertation  on  Admiration 

It  iias  long  been  my  wont 

To  put  up  a  big  front 

To   conceal  my   true   lack   of   ivorth: 

And  I'd  kept  the  illusion 

That  despite  all  confusion 

I   had   my   own   place   on    this   earth. 

But  now  I'm  reversing 

My  wJiole  mode  of  conversing 

And  changing  my  total  demeanor; 

When  a  boy,  old  or  green, 

Says  my  girl  friend  is  keen 

I  tell  him  his  gal  is  much  keener. 

When  a  guy  in  the  dorm 

Says  he's  far  below  form 

And    over   failure    in    studies 

remorses, 
I  assure  him  that  he 
Could  hai^e  my  6  point  3 
If  HE  would  take  only  snap  courses. 

And    when   playing   at  tennis 

I'm  no   longer  a  menace 

To  the  egos  of  would-be  Don  Budges, 

For  I  play  just  enough 


To  make  the  battle  seem  tough 

And  am  sure  to  avoid  any   grudges. 

Though  my  free   time  is  rare 

I  am  willing  to  spare 

Every  minute  to  give  out  as- 
sistance; 

And    my    wardrobe,    though     small, 

I  protect  not  at  all  — 

Any  loan  can  be  made  sans 
resistance. 

I  can  always  be  had 
By  a  male  undergrad 
When    he    has    a    spare    girl    on     his 

hands; 
And   a  request  for  a   touch 
Will   produce   just   as  much 
As    my    limited    wallet     withstands. 

Though  my  conduct  may  jjoint 

To  a  brain  out  of  joint 

I   assure   you,   it's   part   of   a   plan; 

Though  I've  not  got  it  yet 

I'm  just  trying   to   get 

A   vote   as   most   popular   man. 

Phil  Shapiro 

True  Love 

I  love  you  with  a  heartache , 

I  love  you  with  a  sigh, 

I  love  you  till  the  end  of  time — 

Ah,  this  will  never  die. 

That  is  ...  I  think  I  love  you. 

Jean   Gay 


"I  always  did  take  a  good  picture."  MARGE 

Contributed  to  l/ie  Parrot  by  the  SAT.  EVE.  POST  Little  Lulu  cartoonist 
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Hair  Up  or  Hair  Down 


Hazel  Phillips 

Alpha  Gamma  Delta 
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Beverly  Taylor 


Ellen  Hardy 

Phi  Omega  Pi 
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June  Chrisfopherson 
Kappa  Alpha  Thota 


Cyril  GrlfRn 

Foster  Houw 
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Jerry  ClifFord 
■niata  Xi 


Harriet  Scheuerman 
Aloha  Phi 
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Margaret  Keyes  Clark 

Delta    Delta    Delta 
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Ruth  Marcus 

Gamma  Phi  Beta 
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Harrison  Bishop 

Phi  Mu  Delta 


Bob  Buchanan 

Beta   Thala   P) 


J.  J.  Smith 

Indepondent  Council 


George  Heinemann 

Acada 


Evelyn  Warshauor 

Sigma  Delta  Tau 


Marlon  Wyman 
Alpha  Gamma  Delfa 


Steve  Smith 

Sigma  Chi 
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Charles  Jaraselt 

Hinman  Houte 


Pictured  here  are  a  number  of  the  contestants 
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Conchlta  Sutton 

Alpha  Ch!   Omeqa 


Dell  Klely 

P:  Beta  Phi 


John  Barclay 

DeKa   Upsrion 
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Jean  Arms 


Frank  Peddle 

Siqma  Alpha   Epslion 


Inez  Russell 

Alpha  EpsNon  Phi 


Kathryn  Kirst 

Kappa  DeHa 


Sid  Richardson 

Phi  Kappa  Psi 


Florence  Sprafka 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi 


Ad  Vance 

Sigma  Nu 
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Myron  Chevlin 

lnd«p«ndsnt  Council 


Martha  Beardsley 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 


LK, 


Bill  Tincher 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha 


Gladys  Northquist 

Z«la  Tau  Alpha 


i^^5t^  They  Call  It  Play 


Fathers,  every  one,  at  the  Ohio  State-N.  U.  game.    What  Eddie 
Cantor   wouldn't  give  to  be  in  just  one   place. 


Don  Clausen  hitting  the  75- 
pound  tackle  dummy  filled  with 
hair,  felt  and  kapoc.  One 
dummy  costs  the  University 
$30,  which  is  a  lot  of  money 
for  a  dummy. 


'^'"'ir-in 


de  Schumacher,  Bill  Bezark  (in  background),  Tug  Wil- 
n,  Jean  Arms  and  Bill  O'Brien.  Schumacher,  the 
>ice  at  the  football  games,  giggling  at  Tug  Wilson's 
ipping  tongue  while  introducing  Co-chairmen  of 
ad's  Day  to  the  crowd  over  the  P.  A.  system.  (That's 
k.  It's  Dad's  day.) 
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Layout   by   Paul   Heismann 


Don  Clausen,  Phi  Kap, 
donning  $70  worth  of 
football  equipment  be- 
fore Freshman  prac- 
tice. Jerseys  alone  for 
the  team  cost  the  Uni- 
versity more  than  $200 
a  year.  The  average 
freshman  spends  4  to 
5  hours  a  week  prac- 
ticing, unless  studies 
suffer.  Then  he  prac- 
tices more  on  academ- 
ics. He  plays  three 
or  four  practice  games 
a  year,  two  in  the 
spring  against  the  var- 
sity. 


ach      Owens     at     freshman 
ictice.       "So     1    sez    to    my 


derwood  (far  right),  Drake's 
r  at  the  N.  U.-Drake  tilt,  with 
[rowing  teammates.  Don't 
ie  it  so  bad,  fellows.  We 
In't  MEAN  to  win.    Honest. 


lio  State  marches  in  at   12:15.  They  added   pep  to  the  Dad's  Day 
ice — and  they  certainly   could  sing. 


Sheila  Clark  clicks  her  heels 
before  the  Willard  frosh  and 
dates.  Wonder  who  sent  her 
the  orchid? 


"Second  in  swing"  bellowed 
the  crowd  as  Cliff  Aspegren 
swung  out.  Wonder  what's 
worrying  him  ...  or  does 
he  always  bite  his  lip? 


Ernest  C.  Wieder,  who 
played  in  his  own  or- 
chestra six  years  ago 
back  ai  Haven  ele- 
mentary school,  grad- 
uates to  sophisticated 
iitter-bugging  on  the 
lowly  sax. 


A  few  of  the  twenty  chap- 
erones  at  the  Willard  for- 
mal. They,  too,  enjoyed  the 
punch  served  out  of  the 
cake  of  ice. 

Bob  Nethery  toots  the  foot- 
er at  the  Dad's  day  dance. 
(Art  Kassell  was  there,  too.) 


a^oui    by    Paul    Heismann 
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BECAUSE  SHE  DRESSES  IN  GOOD  TASTE.  WITH  SMART  CASUAL- 
NESS  —  AND  WITH  DEFINITE  DISTINCTION  —  THE  PURPLE  PARROT 
AND  CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  &  COMPANY  PRESENT  TO  BARBARA 
FREEMAN,  A  MEMBER  OF  KAPPA  ALPHA  THETA  SORORITY,  A 
PURPLE  ORCHID.  WE  BELIEVE  BARBARA  IS  ONE  OF  THE  BEST- 
DRESSED  COEDS  ON  OUR  NORTHWESTERN  CAMPUS! 

WE  SEND  AN  ORCHID  TO  THE  BEST  DRESSED  GIRL  EACH  MONTH 
—SO  BE  ON  YOUR  TOES! 


Orchid  from  WIeland,  the  Florisl 


Layout  by  Jean  Bartelme 


Not  for  the  Coronation,  but  for  the  Navy 
Ball  will  Mary  Virginia  Foster  wear  this 
white  net  evening  dress  topped  off  with 
soft  white  doeskin  gloves  and  white  ostrich 
plumes  in  her  hair.  She's  an  Alpha  Phi. 


Carson   Pirle  Scott  &  Co. 
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"Believe  me,  I'm  sure  not  spiffin 

The  pier's  a  swell  place  for  quiffin' 

(At    night — especially) 

Jeanne  Betty  Rothenberg 

Myron  Piker 


This  is  the  quiffing  De  Luxe 

Some  guys  got  all  de  lucks — 

DOGGONIT. 

Arch   Hamblen   cuddles  Emily  Vc 

(she's  the  gal)  and  sister  Sally. 

(They're  al«o  hooked  up  with  NB 


This  is  a  gentile  variety; 

Found  in  the  best  society 

Franchon  Jones — Hank  Larzelere 


"M'gosh  this  Commerce  is  stiff, 
Ain't  got  no  time  to  quiff!" 
Jean  Gay — Adele  Kuflewski 


WHAT 
IS 


You   may  laugh  and  scorn  and  snort, 

Call  it  adolescent  sport; 

But  the  best  of  information 

Says  the  Quiff  is  THE  sensationi 

hey 

LightsI 

WOW  I 

(Oops,  dropped  the  camera) 


Photos   and   layout  by   Hal   Davidson 


Copyright  1938,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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-L  ROBABLY  the  only  (inie  she'll  he    alone    the    entire    evening,  Kay    Kirst, 
Kappa  Delt,   pauses   a  nicmienl   herore  changing    partners.    The  flowing    1 
ol  ihe  white  net  frock  girJlecl  so  snu|ly  al    the    waist    with  a  wide   silver  si 
quinecl   hell  will   aclcl   a    distinct    note    of    ele|ance    to    this    year's    Navy    Ball. 

Formal    $59.95 


ines 
e- 


CARSON    PIRIE    SCOTT    &    CO 
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"What  Half  the  World  Never  Knows 


By  The  Prowler 

Hello  Folksies!  No,  this  ISN'T  Peter 
Quill— it's  the  PROWLER  back  again  to 
give  out  some  more  of  what  you're  wait- 
ing for.  My,  my,  what  people  won't  read 
just  to  see  their  names  in  print! 

First  thing,  Jean  Sprague  (Pi  Phi)  had 
better  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  George 
Irwin  (Phi  Gam)  when  he  SAYS  he's 
working  on  the  Parrot.'  Here's  a  note 
he  got  in  his  box:  "Dear  George:  I  am 
one  of  your  most  ardent  admirers,  and 
would  like  to  work  on  the  Parrot.  Just 
being  near  you  would  be  an  inspiration. 
Please  put  me  on  the  staff,  Georgie. 
Your  devoted  admirer."  .  .  .  Betty 
Forrer  is  Tri  Delt's  Exhibit  A,  for  "She 
wears  it,  she  doesn't."  Owner  of  the  pin 
struggles  up  from  Chicago  campus  week- 
ly to  assert  squatters'  rights  .  .  .  Ralph 
Mabbs  (Phi  Gam)  is  still  crimson  frorr 
the  time  he  rushed  up  to  a  strange  girl 
and  threw  his  arms  around  her  neck, 
shouting  sweet  words,  simply  because 
she  looked  like  Mary  Jean  Zeisel  (Pi 
Phi)  from  the  back!  .  .  .  Parker  Fielder 
(D.U.)  thought  being  co-chairman  of  a 
committee  with  Babs  McGee  (D.G.) 
would  yield  big  returns  until  "Fibber" 
started  to  talk  about  the  little  chapel 
where  she  is  soon  to  be  married. 

To  all  the  shocked  observers  who  saw 
a  woman's  silk  stocking  fluttering  from 
a  car  window  one  Sunday  afternoon,  it 
belonged  to  Marge  Dimplefeldt  who  fell 
in  a  creek  during  the  Phi  Delt  steak  fry 
.  .  .  Bob  Barnes  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  yellow  Packards,  especially  with  black 
tops.  (See  Lil  Townsend  in  Kappa  house.) 
But  yellow  Packards  would  just  love  to 
put  their  keys  in  Al  Butherus'  pocket 
.  .  .  Gamma  Phi  house  has  collected  a 
few  more  pins:  Milt  Kusteen  (Phi  Gam) 
finally  got  a  swell  girl,  Glo  Boiler;  and  AI 
Hickox  did  an  awful  lot  of  fast  talking 
in  the  Marcus  league  .  .  .  Hugh  Fames 
(Lambda  Chi)  has  a  yen  for  Jan  Wagner 
(Theta),  but  Hugh  being  the  retiring 
type,  she  would  never  know  it  unless  the 
Prowler  told  her,  so  here  it  is! 

Eileen  McDonnell  (Kappa  Delt)  isn't 
thrilled  by  the  football  team's  passes  and 
punts,  but  her  heart  does  go  over  the 
line  when  Drummer  Man  Eddie  Weilepp 
(Pi  K.  A.)  trucks  on  down  the  field  .  .  . 
In  accordance  with  the  request  of  Wil- 
lard's  second-floor  corridor  for  a  little 
peace  and  quiet,  "Memphis"  Ogden 
sleeps  on  a  mattress  in  the  hall  Mon., 
Wed.,  and  Fri.,  while  roommate  Mar- 
garet Young  sleeps  out  Tues.  and  Thurs. 
.  .  .  Ginger  "Red"  Barber  (Alpha  Xi) 
and  George  "French"  Dadone,  fresh- 
man dance  team  who  were  to  have  ap- 
peared at  the  Rock  doing  the  Lambeth 


walk,  are  seen  everywhere  else  together 
.  .  .  Queen  Dophie  Wheeler  got  to  be  such 
an  expensive  date  over  the  summer  that 
Tom  Powell  (Sig)  is  now  dating  a  Theta 
pledge,  Mike  Murnighan,  who  hasn't  been 
around  quite  so  much  .  .  .  Tiger  Lewis, 
Phi  Kap's  "Huddle  -  half  -  back"  was 
mighty  surprised  when  he  walked  into 
the  Huddle  with  his  third  straight  coke 
date  of  the  day  and  found  the  other  half 
of  his  first  coke  date  with  a  girl  chum 
.  .  .  After  the  September  bustup,  Jean 
Grasett  (Theta)  gets  in  a  dither  over  one 
coke  date  with  Ward  Cook  (Phi  Psi). 

Gene  Sheasby  (Phi  Gam)  would  hate 
to  have  this  get  out,  but  we  would  like  to 
know  why  he  is  driving  to  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  for  Christmas  vacation,  and 
why  all  the  mail  to  Connecticut  College 
for  Women?  .  .  .  Betty  "Five-Man"  Mc- 


Mardel  Jerrick 

'Lessee  —  what  was  his  name?" 


Dannell  (Theta)  studies  week-ends  this 
year  .  .  .  Dick  Klein  (Phi  Gam  pledge), 
with  Iowa's  dust  still  on  his  heels,  met 
Rene  Fancher  (Tri  Delt)  at  a  Willard 
open  house  and  immediately  asked  her 
to  be  his  girl  and  go  steady.  The  Prowler 
didn't  stay  to  hear  her  answer  .  .  . 
Beverly  Taylor  (Theta  pledge)  finds  two 
Sigs  just  twice  as  good  as  one,  but  what 
do  Bob  Knox  and  Frank  Nelson  think 
about  it? 

Frank  Peddle  (S.A.E.)  and  Jean  Mar- 
shall (Pi  Phi)  used  to  play  together  as 
kiddies,  and  have  decided  that  it's  still 
fun  to  play  .  .  .  "Joey"  Balhatchet  (Kap- 


pa) picked  up  a  lawyer-friend  who  looks 
like  Errol  Flynn,  and  let  her  drive  his 
convertible  and  wear  his  Delta  Chi  pin. 
So,  Paul  White,  out  in  the  cold,  moved 
across  the  way  to  the  Pi  Phi  house  and 
Dona  DuBeau  .  .  .  Tom  "Great  Lover" 
Lang-worthy  has  his  pin  out  for  the  third 
time  in  his  N.U.  career,  now  on  Jean 
Hruby  (Theta).  He  met  her  at  an  open 
house,  took  her  out  to  breakfast  the 
morning  after,  and  she's  been  living  in 
his  little  green  Ford  ever  since  .  .  . 
Franchon  "Olivet"  Jones  (Kappa  Delt) 
is  having  trouble  answering  the  two 
house  phones  at  once,  with  Hank  Lar- 
zelere  and  Chan  Blaine,  roommates  at 
the  Lambda  Chi  house,  on  the  other  ends. 
Catchy  Randall  (Alpha  Phi)  took  two 
pins  in  one  day;  she  was  initiated  in  the 
morning  and  that  night  accepted  further 
decoration  from  Paul  Heimenz  (S.A.E.) 
.  .  .  Holyoke  has  no  boys.  Girls  like 
boys.  So  when  Virginia  LaTour  trans- 
ferred here  she  entered  the  commerce 
school — why  so  obvious,  Ginnie?  .  .  . 
Elliott  Cobb  (Phi  Psi)  had  some  fast  ex- 
plaining to  do  to  La  Beardsley  (Kappa) 
when  Peg  Doering  came  up  to  them  and 
asked  Cobb  if  he  was  going  to  come  up 
and  sleep  with  her  sister  Susan  again. 
Beardsley  stiU  won't  believe  that  Susan 
is  six  months  old  .  .  .  Nick  "Thin  Man" 
Cutlich  (Sigma  Nu),  after  getting  a  hard 
loiock  in  practice,  called  Trainer  Carl 
Erickson  an  endearing  "Margaret."  In- 
cidentally, whenever  Nick  has  a  date 
with  Marg  Jeffries  (Alpha  Chi),  every- 
body knows  it  except  her — Nick  forgets 
to  tell  her!  .  .  .  Jean  Swanger  (Willard) 
sleeps  with  Howard  every  night,  he  wears 
a  red  tie  and  white  pants;  he  has  big  eari 
and  looks  like  a  panda;    (P.S.    He  is.) 

Bud  Risdon  (S.A.E.)  forgot  his  reso- 
lution to  study  this  semester  when  he 
met  Pat  Stevens — now  he  owns  one  wing 
of  the  Theta  house  .  .  .  And  then  there 
was  the  freshman  who  called  up  Foster 
house  for  a  gal  for  a  party  .  .  .  The  cutest 
couple:  Betty  Pike  and  Kenny  Hill — he 
takes  her  to  Cooley's  and  does  her  Span- 
ish .  .  .  Dirk  Barret  (Phi  Gam)  is  still 
trying  to  find  out  about  the  redhead  pig- 
skin-toter  from  Purdue  that  saw  so  much 
of  Ray  Harris  (Gamma  Phi)  this  sum- 
mer. But  Barret  should  worry  —  the 
Prowler  luiows  that  he  didn't  lose  his 
pin  in  a  hay  stack  like  he  insists  he  did 
.  .  .  Titian-haired  Charlotte  Ordemann 
(Alpha  Chi)  is  more  interested  in  follow- 
ing the  "B"  team  than  the  first  string; 
she  even  canceled  her  week-end  at  Illi- 
nois for  a  date  with  Jim  of  the  Wrang- 
ler's twin  team. 

"Dinx"  Locke  (Kappa  Delt)  favors  two 
Men  in  White  at  present,  the  real  thing 
.  .  .  Both  men  very  obligingly  prescribe 
weight-adding  diets  for  Dinx's  roomie. 
"Pinky"  Monk  .  .  .  Dan  Williams  lost 
10  inches  from  his  chest  expansion  when 
he  found  out  that  the  mash  note  he  re- 
ceived from  a  gal  named  "Goldie"  was 
just  part  of  the  Theta  pledges  courtesy- 
week  duties  ...  At  the  Phi  Gam  hay 
ride,  the  chaperones  had  to  go  back  a 
mile  on  horseback  to  find  Pat  Labus 
(Gamma  PhiK  who  got  lost  on  the  way. 
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GRAND 

BALLROOM 

STEVENS  HOTEL 


November  18 

• 

DANCING 

9  till  1:30 

Empress 
Crowning 

• 
Arch 

of  Swords 

• 
Sextant 

Pledging 

• 
Bids  $4.00 


By  Bob  Nicolin 

To  BREAK  an  old  tradition  you  take 
her  out  to  the  football  game,  then  out 
to  dine  at  the  Bit  of  Sweden  for  the 
smorgasbord,  or  Teddy  L'Aiglons  for 
French  food  and  the 
ancient  wine  cellar. 
In  either  case  you'll 
want  to  top  off  the 
Fall  evening  by 
dancing  to  the 
muted  trumpets  of 
Hal  Kemp  in  the 
Gold  Coast  room  of 
the  Drake.  Maxine  Gray  has  replaced 
little  Judy  Starr  and  she  seems  to  be 
right  there  with  her  old  vivacious- 
ness. 

After  Nov.  5,  Ozzie  Nelson  will  be 
there  to  bid  Hal  Kemp  good-bye.  He 
still  has  our  vote  for  favorite  radio, 
screen  maestro,  too. 


Many  prefer  to  cross  the  Michigan 
Ave.  bridge  and  go  further  into  town 
to  the  Palmer  House  where  the  Fall 
Revue  features  Guy  Lombardo  and 
his  "sweetest  music  this  side  of 
heaven."  Tommy  Martin  adds  the 
magic  touch  to  a  floor  show  fairly 
teeming  with  novelty  numbers.  We 
liked  the  Abbot  dancers  and  Dolly 
Thon  even  more  than  last  year.  Phil 
Dooley  seems  to  do  all  right  filling  in 
during  intermission.  Guy  Lombardo 
will  be  replaced  Nov.  10  by  Orrin 
Tucker  of  the  Edgewater  Beach, 
bringing  with  him  new  acts  for  the 
floor  show. 

Rogers'  Movie  Mask 

Buddy  Rogers  and  his  ever-popu- 
lar band  are  back  in  the  Sherman's 
College  Inn  for  another  long  engage- 
ment. We  think  Buddy  packs  'em  in 
with  the  best,  and  his  novelties,  es- 


FOR  THOSE  WHO  PREFER... 

•  GOOD  FOOD 

•  GOOD  COMPANY 

•  GOOD  ENTERTAINMENT 


JOIN  THE  CROWD  WHERE  ALL 
NORTHWESTERN  GATHERS  AFTER 
THE  GAME— THE  DATE— THE  SHOW 

Dancing  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
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CLUB  GRIDIRON 

Jii.tt  West  of  McConnick  on  Dempster 

NO  COVER  CH.\RGE 

3401  Dempster  Ailes  Cekter  2.548 
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pecially  the  Hollywood  number  where 
the  band  dons  masks  of  the  movie 
stars,  is  definitely  class  A.  In  the  floor 
show  you'll  find  Don  and  Audrey 
Le  Maire  teaching  the  Lambeth 
Walk,  a  College  Inn  first  in  Chicago. 

Bernie  Cummins 

At  the  Bismarck  hotel  you'll  find 
Bernie  Cummins  and  his  New  York- 
ers giving  out  typical  song  arrange- 
ments for  young 
Walter  Cummins 
and  a  charming 
young  singer,  Con- 
nie Barleau.  The 
food  here  is  of  the 
best  and  the  floor 
show  sets  off  the  newly  decorated 
Walnut  room.  We  put  this  in  the 
"Don't  Miss"  group,  and  we  think 
you  will,  too. 

The    Pago-Pago    out    on    Lincoln 


avenue    is    one    of    N.    U.'s    smooth, 
atmosphere   spots.   Features   a   thick, 

delicious    steak  

served  in  the  real 
native  fashion  . . . 
the  Four  Esquires 
present  a  novelty 
band  that  is  very 
entertaining. 

Among  the  lo- 
cal places  well 
known  to  west 
campus  commu- 
ters we  I'ecom- 
mend  Artie's  white  front,  a  place  for 
real  sessions  .  .  .  and  the  Club  Grid- 
iron. Here's  a  good  dance  floor  and 
a  good  band,  and  there's  lots  of 
Northwesterners  to  keep  you  com- 
pany. 

In  New  York  it's  the  Famous  Door 

and  the  Stork  Club;  in  Chicago  it's 

Continued  on  following  page 
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•  The  chair  ski-lifts  at  Sun  Valley 
have  set  new  ""highs"  in  the  amount 
ofdownhill  running  possible  in  one 
day.  The  timber-free  slopes  of  the 
Sawtooths  and  deep  powder  snow 
are  ideal  for  this  thrilling  sport. 

Skating,  sleighing,  dog-sledging 
and  swimming  also  may  be  enjoyed 
by  guests  at  both  the  Challenger 
Inn  which  features  double  rooms 
for  only  $4  a  day  and  low-cost 
meals  .  .  .  and  Sun  Valley  Lodge 
where  unexcelled  accommodations, 
service  and  facilities  are  available. 

Events  scheduled  for  the  1938-39 
season  include:  Intercollegiate  Ski 
Meet,  Christmas-New  Year's  Week 
...Midwinter  Sports  Carnival, Jan- 
uary 21-22...  Sun  Valley  Ski  Club 
Meet,  February  22  .  .  .  Sun  Valley 
Open  Meet,  March  24-25-26. 


For  information  or 
reservations,  write  or  wire 

W.  P.  ROGERS 

General  Manager 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

or 

A.  G.  BLOOM,  G.  A.  P.  D. 

Union  Pacific  Railroad 

6  S.  La  Salle  St. 

Chicago,  111. 

Phone  Randolph  0141 


So  You've  Got  a  Date 

Continued  from  preceding  page 

the  Chez  Paree — smooth  bands  and 
the  best  entertainment,  but  the  mini- 
mum still  persists  in  revealing  the 
nation's  deficit.  We  believe  the  com- 
petition isn't  keen  enough  in  the 
theater-restaurant  field. 

The  Miami  Club,  recently  remade, 
now  ranks  w-a-y  up  .  .  .  Spire's,  211 
East  Ontario,  features  a  delicious  cui- 
sine and  a  leather  bar  that  passes  out 
the  best. 

Here's  one  for  the  fraternity  man, 
a  place  to  hash  over  current  politics, 
Seiben's  Beer  Stube  at  1466  Larra- 
bee,  German  atmosphere  and  real 
German  bread  and  cheese. 

The  Esquire  Pub  on  Monroe  has  a 
fine  new  organist  in  Bob  Rhodes  .  .  . 
Don't  miss  the  tasty  bar  cheese  at 
Ballantine's  down  on  old,  familiar 
Rush  street  .  .  . 

Saw  Hugh  Eames  and  George 
Schutter  (Lambda  Chi  Alphas),  down 
at  the  Colony  club  enjoying  frog 
legs  and  flaming  Cafe  Diable  .  .  .  This 
spot  with  its  rhythmic  rhumba  band 
is  in  a  class  by  itself.  If  you  go  late 
you're  apt  to  see  your  favorite  screen 
stars  .  .  .  George  Raft  and  Virginia 
Pine  spent  evenings  there  while  in 
Chicago. 


Proof? 

Counsel  (to  police  witness):  But 
if  a  man  is  on  his  hands  and  knees 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,  does  that 
prove  he  is  drunk? 

Policeman:  No  sir,  it  does  not,  but 
this  one  was  trying  to  roll  up  the 
white  line. — Rammer  Jammer 


Ugh! 

"Say  you  love  me!  Say  it!  Say  it!" 
"You  love  me.'' 


Ooo  . . . 

How  does   Caroline  kiss? 
Did  you  ever  play  a  tuba? 

— Kangaroo 


Kissing  a  girl  because  she  lets  you 
is  like  scratching  a  place  that  doesn't 
itch. 


Webster's     last     words;      zymosis, 
zymotic,    zymurgy. 


A  Rounder  Goes  Around 

A  man,  somewhat  under  the  influ- 
ence of  good  fellowship,  attempted 
to  pass  through  a  revolving  door  of 
a  restaurant.  Each  time  he  entered 
he  made  a  complete  round  and  found 
himself  in  the  street  again.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts,  he  sat 
down  on  the  pavement  to  work  things 
out.  A  moment  later  a  young  man 
walked  rapidly  up  the  street,  and 
went  in.  The  door  went  around  and 
a  young  woman  came  out.  The 
inebriate   was  puzzled. 

"What  gets  me,"  he  remarked,  "is 
what  the  devil  he  did  with  his 
clothes!" 


Well,  Really 

"I  had  to  change  my  seat  several 
times  at  the  movies." 

"Gracious,  did  a  man  get  fresh?'' 
"Well,  finally." 


Steak,  Please 

How'd    you    get    your    black    eye, 
Bill? 

Jumping. 

Huh? 

Yeah.   At   conclusions. 


CAFE 


DANCING 


ARTIE'S 

WHITE  FRONT 

3441-43-45    Dempster    St. 
Niles  Center  2408 


All  alone  in  the  moonlight  is  more 
fun  if  you're  not. 


MOTHER!  DAD! 

SWEETHEARTS! 

SEND   THEM   THE   REMAINING 
SIX  ISSUES  OF  THE 

PURPLE    PARROT 

$1.25  Mailed   Anywhere 

It's  Your  Collegiate  Life 
They'll  Love  It 

From  Your  House   Representative 
or  the  Parrot  Office  .  .  .  Lunt   13 
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r  .  K.  dt  N.  [j .Continued  from  page  5 
more  places  in  each  commission, 
while  a  rival  fraternity  group  took  a 
total  of  six  places;  they  earned  them. 
Saving  virtue  of  the  Hare  system 
is  that  if  any  unforeseen  innovation, 
such  a  real  issue,  should  suddenly  ap- 
pear in  campus  politics,  a  group  v/ith 
the  aggressiveness  to  gather  one- 
tenth  of  the  votes  in  any  class  is  as- 
sured of  at  least  one  commission 
place.  And  there  are  plenty  votes 
to  be  had:  less  than  a  thousand,  or 
one-fourth,  of  the  qualified  Evans- 
ton  Campus  students  exercised  their 
prerogative  this  year. 

This  figure  is  over  three  hundred 
votes  less  than  in  the  1937  elections 
when  ballots  were  deposited  by  the 
use  of  return-mail  postcards.  In  the 
opinion,  however,  of  Raymond  Carey, 
faculty  member  of  the  Student  Gov- 
erning Board,  and  Charles  Boulton, 
board  member  in  charge  of  election 
arrangements,  the  decrease  shows  no 
lagging  of  interest  under  the  open 
balloting  system;  rather,  the  votes 
actually  cast  demonstrated  a  better 
general  interest  than  under  the  sys- 
tem of  block  voting  and  central 
marking  and  mailing  used  in  the  past 


While  there  is  no  denymg  that  more 
careful  education  on  procedure  is  re- 
quired for  commuters  especially,  it  is 
plain  that  "the  duty  of  voting,  like 
any  other  public  duty,  should  be  per- 
formed under  the  eye  and  criticism 
of  the  public." 


A  Tip,  Boys 

Let  others  dream  to  see  their  love 
Come  down  a  marble  stair 
In  gracious,  flowing,  formal  gown 
With  flowers  in  her  hair. 

Let     others     dream     to     greet     their 

maids 
In  twilight  shadowed  wood. 
To  have  the  moor  come  just  as  close 
To  touch  them  if  it  could. 

Let  others  wish  to  see  their  loves 
In  scenes  for  poets'  rime 
My  love  looks  fairer  far  to  me 
Just  meeting  me  on  time! 

Mike  Murnighan 


Three  wise  guys  went  to  the  Hut. 
"I'll  have  a  cocoa  cola,"  said  the  first 
.  .  .  "I'll  try  orangeade,"  said  the  sec- 
ond .  .  .  The  clerk  turned  to  the  third 
who  said,  "Just  give  me  a  glass  of 
water.    You  see,  I'm  driving." 
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P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe- 
f uls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  (Signed) 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
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wouldn't  have  gotten  a  yard,  only  the 
two  Notre  Dame  men  right  on  me 
suddenly  were  out  of  the  play.  Then 
I  had  an  open  field,  and  with  the 
boys  quick  to  take  up  blocking  all  I 
had  to  do  was  run.  When  I  crossed 
the  goal  line  and  came  back  I  saw 
that  Tom  was  stretched  out  down 
there  on  the  eight-yard  line,  where 
I'd  caught  the  ball.  They  had  to  carry 
him  off. 

Yes,  I  was  a  hero.  And  you  know 
what  they  do  with  a  hero  around 
State.  If  I  wore  a  hat  I'd  have  had 
to  get  a  bigger  one  every  hour.  And 
then  the  Detroit  Lions  offered  me 
$8,000  to  play  with  them  next  year, 
and  I  didn't  have  to  worry  about 
getting  a  job  any  more. 

Tom  had  a  bad  knee  and  he  stayed 
in  the  room  most  of  the  time,  seldom 
leaving  the  fraternity  house.  But  I 
was  too  busy  to  be  close  to  him  then. 
I  was  a  hero,  and  I  was  making  time 
with  Lillian,  now  that  I  could  afford 
to  get  married.  She  came  around 
the  fraternity  house  a  lot  oftener 
than  she  used  to,  and  I  didn't  mind 
at  all. 


Well,  last  week  I  decided  I'd  ask 
Lillian  to  help  me  carry  the  ball  the 
rest  of  my  life,  and  I  told  Tom  about 
it — just  because  we  were  friends  and 
he  knew  Lillian  and  I  thought  he 
ought  to  know.  He  became  pale 
suddenly    and    sat    across    the    desk 
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looking  at  me;  only  it  wasn't  the 
way  he  usually  looked  at  me,  with 
frankness  and  intelligence  in  his 
face.  Now  he  was  looking  at  me 
with  granite  in  his  eyes,  and  his  lips 
were  pressed  tight. 

"You  can't  do  that.  Bill." 

I  could  feel  my  blood  rising.  "What 
the  hell  are  you  talking  about?" 
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He  got  up  from  his  chair  and  looked 
straight  down  at  me. 

"You've  fooled  everybody.  Bill. 
You've  even  fooled  yourself.  You 
think  you're  an  AU-American,  don't 
you.  Bill?  You  think  you're  God's 
own  football  player.  You  don't  re- 
member how  lousy  you  were  your 
freshman  year  in  high  school,  before 
I  started  calling  your  plays  for  you. 
You  don't  remember  how  you  always 
flopped  when  I  went  out  of  the  game. 
You  don't  know  that  every  play  I 
called  was  intended  to  set  you  up 
for  a  long  run  or  a  neat  pass.  You 
don't  know  that  those  long  runs  were 
over  men  that  I'd  weakened  through 
line  plunges  in  long  series  of  plays." 

The  man  who  stood  there  talking  to 
me  was  not  the  Tom  Conrad  I  had 
known  for  12  years.  He  was  a  vital, 
forceful,  dominating  man,  and  I  felt 
myself  deflating.  I  suddenly  remem- 
bered Tom  blocking  for  me,  throwing 
me  those  accurate  passes,  warning 
me  over  to  intercept  that  Notre  Dame 
pass. 

"You  wonder  why  I  did  it,  don't 
you?"  he  asked.  "Well,  it  was  be- 
cause I  thought  you  were  a  great  guy. 
The  first  time  I  saw  you,  back  in 
fifth  grade,  I  thought  you  were  next 
under  the  angels.  That's  why  I  hung 
around — just  to  be  near  you.  That's 
why  I  went  out  for  football — because 
you  asked  ine  to.  I  hated  the  game. 
I  never  enjoyed  a  minute  of  it.  It's 
brutal  and  silly,  and  every  time  I 
blocked  a  man  I  cursed  myself.  But 
I  knew  you'd  be  second-string  with- 
out me,  so  I  stayed  it  out. 

"When  you  started  to  play  up  to 
Lillian,  I  stayed  away.  But  she 
wouldn't  let  me.  She  kept  acting  as 
if  we  were  close  friends,  and  I 
writhed  at  the  thought  that  you  might 
be  jealous  of  me. 

"I  thought  you  were  a  great  guy.  I 
don't  know  when  it  was  I  got  wise. 
It  must  have  been  when  I  saw  how 
you  believed  in  the  ability  of  Bill 
Haddon,  and  when  I  saw  what  a  sap 
you  were  in  everything  else. 

"But  I'm  not  a  kid  any  more.  Bill. 
I  don't  believe  in  idols  now.  I  know 
Bill  Haddon,  better  than  any  man  in 
the  world — including  Bill  Haddon. 
And  I  know  he's  not  the  man  for  Lil- 
lian. I  love  her.  Bill;  after  all  these 
years,  even  trying  to  keep  myself 
from  it,  I've  fallen  in  love  with  her. 
I  want  to  see  her  get  a  square  deal." 

I  felt  as  though  a  screen  had  been 
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taken  from  my  eyes.  I  saw  what  a 
fool  I'd  been.  As  he  stood  there,  I 
saw  that  Tom  was  a  man,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  12  years  I  knew  that  he 
was  a  better  man  than  I  was. 

I  got  up.  slowly,  and  looked  at  Tom. 

"I'm  going  to  ask  her,"  I  said.  "I 
love  her  and  I'm  going  to  marry  her. 
And  you  know  what  you  can  do  about 
it." 

I  went  to  Lillian,  and  asked  her  to 
marry  me.  She  shook  her  head.  "No, 
Bill.  I  don't  love  you.  Oh,  Bill, 
didn't  you  see?  Couldn't  you  tell 
that  Tom  kept  away  from  me  to 
please  you.  and  that  I  went  with  you 
just  to  be  near  him?  I  love  Tom,  Bill. 
Since  I  was  a  little  girl  I've  liked 
him   more   than   anyone.      I'd   marry 


him,  Bill — if  he'd  only  ask  me." 

Everything  was  exploding  around 
me.  The  great  Bill  Haddon,  the  na- 
tional hero,  had  been  a  sucker  for  a 
girl  for  12  years  and  was  just  getting 
wise. 

It  took  me  two  days  to  think 
straight,  but  then  I  called  Tom  and 
told  him  to  go  over  and  tell  Lillian 
what  he  thought  of  her.  They  called 
me  back  and  announced  their  en- 
gagement. 

So  that's  the  story.  My  best  friend 
and  my  favorite  girl  are  going  to  get 
married.  I  thought  the  least  I  could 
do  would  be  to  pay  for  their  honey- 
moon out  of  the  $8,000  I'll  get  for 
playing  All-American  football  with 
Detroit  next  year. 


Something  to  Tell 

then  looked  back  at  the  field  again 
where  the  players  were  all  tangled 
up  in  each  other. 

It  didn't  take  them  very  long  to 
get  to  the  Canary,  because  the  whole 
world  was  in  the  stadium  and  con- 
sequently there  wasn't  much  traffic 
to  speak  of.  They  got  into  the  car, 
and  Kimmy  stepped  on  the  starter 
without  a  word  of  explanation.  Jigs 
sat  far  away  from  him  and  pulled 
her  fur  coat  tightly  around  her  and 
tried  to  keep  from  feeling  as  if  she 
had  been  caught  doing  something 
wrong.  Kimmy's  face  wore  a  firm 
look  that  she  hadn't  seen  there  in  a 
long,  long  time.  His  mouth  was  tense 
and  he  drove  like  a  fiend. 

In  no  time  at  all  the  C  a  n  a  ry 
whipped  up  onto  the  gravel  drive  of 
a  pathetically  decayed  little  tavern, 
and  Kimmy  got  out  quickly  and  hur- 
ried inside  without  looking  back.  Jigs 
just  sat  there  in  the  car  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  with  that  frightening 
"elevator  feeling"  in  her  stomach. 

When  she  finally  did  go  in,  there 
were  two  empty  beer  glasses  on  the 
table  before  Kimmy,  and  he  was 
drinking  out  of  a  third  with  marvel- 
ous determination.  Jigs  slid  into  the 
booth  with  him  and  had  just  decided 
to  be  brave  and  ask  him  what  was 
wrong  when  he  put  down  the  beer 
and  stared  at  her. 

"I've  simply  got  to  tell  you.  Jigs," 
he  said  slowly,  "You  see,  there  was  a 
girl  I  met  this  summer — " 

Jigs'  mittened  hand  tightened 
around  one  of  the  empty  beer  glasses. 


Continued  from  page  13 

and  suddenly  all  the  things  Kimmy 
meant  to  her  came  rushing  into  her 
mind.  The  fun,  the  colossal  fun,  of 
those  long  rides  with  him  in  the 
Canary  when  they  both  should  have 
been  in  class,  the  understanding  talks 
they  had  had,  the  fraternity  parties, 
cocktails,  movies;  the  quarrels,  the 
reconciliations  Fletch  was  for- 
gotten; who  was  Fletch?  This  was 
Kimmy  with  the  same  brown  eyes, 
the  same  silly  mole  at  one  corner 
of  his  mouth,  the  same  obstinate 
hair  that  stood  up  for  its  own  rights 
at  the  back  of  his  head  where  the 
part  wandered  off.  Oh,  Kimmy,  Kim- 
my, I've  been  a  fool! 

"Jigs  —  I  tried  so  hard  to  make 
myself  tell  youl  Please  believe  me, 
honey,  I  tried,  but  I  just  couldn't! 
You've  always  been  so  swell  —  I 
should  have  told  you  long  ago.  For- 
give me.  Jigs:  I'm  going  to  marry 
her." 
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"I  hear  America  is  like  heaven," 
Mitka  ventured. 

"My  brother  does  not  think  so," 
she  said  with  a  smile.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  she  had  smiled. 

"It  is  like  anywhere  else,  I  think," 
added  her  uncle.  "Some  have  plenty 
and  some  have  nothing." 

"True,"  agreed  Mitka,  "true."  He 
nodded  his  head.  "As  for  me — you 
see  for  yourself.  I'm  a  soldier,  and 
it's  a  dog's  life,  a  dog's  life." 

He  got  up  and  walked  a  few  steps, 
the  tea-glass  still  in  his  hand.  He 
looked  around  the  camp,  lit  with  only 
one  or  two  fires  not  yet  smothered. 
It  was  almost  pitch-dark,  the  sky 
cloud-covered.  Mitka  heard  the 
neighing  of  a  horse.  He  gave  the 
woman  the  glass,  thanked  her  and 
said  goodnight. 


Mitka  went  to  his  tent. 

He  took  ofT  his  heavy  black  boots 
and  his  grey,  dusty  coat.  He  spread 
his  horse-blanket  on  the  ground  and 
lay  down.  He  was  very  tired.  The 
muscles  in  his  legs  throbbed,  for 
Captain  Sokolov  had  ordered  the 
Cossacks  to  spare  their  horses  by 
walking  during  most  of   the  march. 

But  Mitka  could  not  sleep.  He 
kept  thinking  of  the  woman,  Maria 
Alvara.  He  saw  her  bending  by 
the  stream  to  drink,  and  he  recalled 
how  her  face  had  shone  with  the 
light  of  the  moon.  He  saw  her  lean- 
ing over  the  side  of  the  cart  in  search 
of  the  tea-glasses  and  then  sitting 
close  to  him.  The  thought  of  her 
smooth,  soft  skin,  of  the  outline  of 
her  bosom  and  body  filled  his  mind. 

She  reminded  him  of  his  life  be- 
fore the  war.  He  remembered  the 
long  days  filled  with  plowing,  sow- 
ing, working  in  the  fields,  reaping. 
Days  when  the  sun  was  hot  and  the 
smell  of  the  earth  was  strong  and 
moist.  Days  when  the  air  was  dry 
as  dust  and  a  hot  wind  blew  through 
the  rippling  fields  of  yellow  grain. 
And  the  nights  with  drinking  and 
singing,  and  women  who  had  satisfied 
his  desires. 

Mitka  turned  over  on  his  back  and 
cursed.  His  forehead  was  damp  with 
sweat.  His  beard  itched.  He  lifted 
a  hand  to  his  face,  and  his  hand 
trembled. 


Continued  from  page  11 

He  awoke  early  the  next  morning, 
sulky  and  tired.  He  pulled  on  his 
dusty  boots,  wiping  them  on  the 
horse-blanket  and  buttoned  his 
blouse. 

The  sun  was  red  in  the  east,  cast- 
ing a  hard  light  on  the  monotonous, 
grey  fields,  unfilled  and  barren.  He 
watched  the  sun  for  a  few  minutes. 
It  would  be  a  dry,  warm  day.  He 
found  his  horse,  curried  him  briskly 
and  saddled  him.  He  ate  his  break- 
fast of  bread  and  cheese  after  he  had 
fed  his  horse. 

He  wondered  what  the  woman  and 
her  uncle  were  doing.  He  thought 
of  going  to  see  them  and  then,  with- 
out formulating  a  reason,  changed 
his  mind. 

He  awaited  the  day's  march  im- 
patiently. 

At  last  the  scraggly  caravan  was 
ready.  Captain  Sokolov's  whip 
cracked  in  the  air.  The  march  had 
begun. 

Mitka  walked  alongside  his  horse. 
If  he  were  back  home,  he  would  be 
plowing  their  fields  now.  Their  two 
draft  horses  would  be  pulling  the 
steel  plow,  leaving  behind  them  a 
clean,  straight  furrow  of  cool,  black 
soil.  He  wondered  whether  his 
father  and  mother  were  still  alive 
and  what  had  become  of  his  brothers, 
scattered  in  various  regiments  of  the 
army.  ...  At  noon,  the  sun  high 
overhead,  his  mother  or  one  of  his 
sisters  used  to  bring  him  his  lunch — 
thick  slices  of  fresh,  warm  bread 
with  meat  and  a  jug  of  cold  butter- 
milk. He  would  sit  on  the  newly 
turned  ground  and  eat,  and  then  he 
would  lie  back  and  rest  in  the  warmth 
of  the  sun.  .  .  .  His  sisters  had  prob- 
ably married  by  now  .  .  .  old  men 
or  slackers. 

This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
missed  his  old  life,  and  it  pained 
him  to  think  of  it. 


That  night  Mitka  was  restless 
again.  As  on  the  night  before  his 
thoughts  centered  around  Maria 
Alvara.  He  found  that  he  could  not 
sleep.  He  left  his  tent  and  walked 
to  the  edge  of  the  camp.  The  cara- 
van, as  usual,  had  halted  near  water. 
Mitka  sat  down  near  the  stream.  He 
took  off  his  boots,  then  pulled  out  a 
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sack  of  tobacco  and  rolled  a  cigarette. 
In  the  old  days  they  would  have 
a  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth,  he 
thought,  blowing  out  the  smoke. 
Those  days  seemed  distant,  but  it 
was  not  yet  two  years.  Home  seemed 
incredibly  far  away  and  the  life  he 
had  enjoyed  had  been  lived  long 
ago.  He  had  forgotten  the  days  of 
unremitting  toil,  the  fights  with  his 
brothers  and  father,  but  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  nights  of  pleasure.  He 
remembered  Natalia. 

A  shadow  passed  him.  He  looked 
up.  A  woman  stopped  at  the  bank 
of  the  stream  a  few  paces  away.  With 
a  start  of  surprise  Mitka  recognized 
her.  It  was  Maria  Alvara.  Mitka 
leaped  to  his  feet.  She  heard  him 
and  turned  around. 

"I  didn't  see  you,"  she  said,  when 
he  had  come  close  to  her.  "You 
frightened   me." 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  he 
asked  her. 

"I  came  for  some  water.  I  was 
thirsty." 

"Ah!" 

"The  days  are  so  dry." 

"Yes,  the  days  are  dry." 

She  kneeled  and  cupped  her  hands, 
scooped  up  the  water  and  drank. 

"You  didn't  come  today,"  she  said. 

"No,  I  didn't." 

"I  thought  you  would  come  to 
have  tea  with  us." 

"I  had  work,"  he  replied.  "I  had 
work  to  do."  He  looked  beyond  her 
to  the  stream. 

"Do  they  mistreat  you?"  she  asked. 
"You  look  ill." 

Mitka  didn't  say  anything.  He 
looked  at  her,  her  long  black  hair, 
her  lips  and  eyes,  her  face  and  neck. 
Suddenly  he  seized  her  in  his  arms 
and  embraced  her.  She  was  still 
for  a  moment.  Then  she  squirmed 
free  and  beat  him  in  the  face  with 
both  hands. 

"Pig!  Pig!"  she  cried. 

Without  thinking,  without  realiz- 
ing what  he  was  doing,  Mitka  struck 
her  with  his  clenched,  bony  fist. 

The  blow  hit  her  beneath  the  chin. 
Her  neck  snapped  back  with  a  crack. 
She  crumbled  backwards  and  fell 
to  the  ground. 

Mitka  did  not  move.  He  stood 
there.     He  tried  to  remember  what 


had  happened.     He  could  not  under- 
stand all  that  had  led  to  this. 

He  dropped  to  his  knees  beside 
her.  He  pulled  her  limp  head  back. 
She  did  not  open  her  eyes.  He  be- 
came frightened.  He  got  up  and 
filled  his  hat  with  water  and  splashed 
her  face.  He  bent  his  head  to  her 
breast.  He  stood  up  and  started  to 
go  to  his  tent.  He  looked  back  at 
her  and  changed  his  mind.     He  came 


back  and  took  off  his  coat.  He 
draped  it  over  her.  She  looked  as 
though  she  were  sleeping.  He  sat 
down  beside  her. 

"Why  did  this  have  to  happen?" 
he  asked  himself.  "Why  did  this  have 
to  happen?"  His  eyes  filled  with 
tears.  "They  will  shoot  me,"  he  said 
to  himself.  He  wept  and  repeated 
to  hiinself  over  and  over,  "They  will 
shoot  me." 


"Now  then,  your  initials?" 

Drawn  for  the  Parrot  by  the  SATEVEPOSTS  Gregory  D'Alessio 
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JUNIORS--- 

Your  most  important  date  now 
is  with  RAY  for  your  Syllabus 
Photograph. 

EUGENE  L.  RAY 

Northwe stern's  Official  Photographer 

1606  Chicago  Ave.        UNI.  2238 


Hollywood 
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Have  your  hair  done  the 
J^moolki 
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'beauty  Salon 

Orrington  Hotel  Bldg. 
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A  Picture 

Forever 
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Developing  and  Printing 

1854  Sherman  Ave.,  Evanston,  I!!. 

Phone  GREenleat  8871 


man  Year."   This  picture   is  playing 
in  Chicago  now. 

Then  came  what  she  calls  her  great- 
est thrill  in  pictures  to  date,  the  role 
of  the  student  in  Luise  Rainer's  latest 
production  for  MGM.  "Dramatic 
School." 

During  production,  and  Kay's  part 
was  woven  throughout  the  movie, 
she  delighted  in  contacts  with  such 
MGM  notables  as  Margaret  Sullavan, 
Franchot  Tone,  Joan  Crawford.  Rob- 
ert Taylor,  Norma  Shearer,  Spencer 
Tracy  and  others. 

"All  of  them  are  grand  people," 
she  comments,  "and  quite  normal 
when  you  get  to  know  them." 

But  from  here  ■ —  where?  Kay 
doesn't  know.  Hollywood  isn't  saying. 
But  Kay  declares,  "I  intend  to  remain 
until  I  either  bust  out  on  top  or  decide 
that  the  game  of  illusions  is  a  little 
rough,  and  holler  "nuff." 

Kay's  parents  are  theater  owners 
in  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  and  their 
daughter  is  living  at  1233  Poinsetta 
Drive,  Hollywood,  California. 

Adair  Friedman  whom  screen 
scouts  "discovered"  in  a  Syllabus 
queen  reprint  in  a  Chicago  paper, 
received  a  7-year  Warner  Bros,  con- 
tract not  long  after  Kay  Stewart  was 
landed  by  Paramount. 

In  a  great  flurry  of  excitement,  the 
red-haired  A.  E.  Phi  pledge  tossed 
over  her  sophomore  work  in  the 
School  of  Speech  and  sped  to  New 
York. 

The  contract,  another  of  the  quick- 
fading  7-year  affairs,  came  as  a  com- 
plete surprise  to  Adair.  She  had  pre- 
viously been  interested  in  dramatics 
and  the  radio,  but  one  doesn't  say  No 
when  Hollywood  knocks  at  the  door. 

In  New  York  she  didn't  have  Kay's 
luck.  After  changing  her  name  to 
Adair  Adams  and  flooding  the 
nation's  newspapers  with  gorgeous 
photos  of  an  already  gorgeous  girl, 
Warner's  sold  her  contract  to  Para- 
mount. 

Paramount  sent  Adair  to  their  New 
York  training  school.  That  was  Octo- 
ber. 1937.  There,  with  15  other  young 
hopefuls,  she  reads  plays  from  2  to  5 
every  afternoon  under  the  aegis  of 
a  lone  instructress.  Meanwhile  no 
money  was  forthcoming. 

Adair's  parents  moved  to  New  York 
with  her  and  offered  kind  shoulders 


HEY! 

Dansapators!  Veioz  and 
Yolanda  tell  you  what's  wrong 
and  what's  right  in  dancing. 
See  December's  "Parrot." 


during  that  first  week,  lonely  as  only 
a  New  York  week  can  be. 

After  those  7  days,  Adair  was  the 
toast  of  a  town,  where  the  interval 
between  a  toast  and  a  roast  is  smaller 
than  the  difference  in  spelling.  She 
formally  night-lifed  every  evening  to 
a  different  club,  meeting  Martha 
Raye,  Dave  Rose,  Walter  Winchell, 
John  B.  Powers,  and  others  in  the 
show  business.  She  was  often  dated 
by  Georgie  Tapps.  recent  Chez  Paree 
dancer.  Her  agent  saw  to  that. 

In  the  meantime  Hollywood  had 
shed  none  of  its  golden  glitter  about 
her.  From  October,  1937,  till  the  pres- 
ent, Adair  has  been  trying  to  iron 
out  her  mid-western  flat  "a's"  at 
Paramount  studios  "for  experience." 

Speaking  to  the  writer  she  lamented 
that  people  in  the  theater  business 
"dear"  and  "darling"  you,  promise 
the  world,  and  don't  mean  a  thing. 
Saj-s  Adair.  "You  have  to  let  things 
go  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other." 

Currently  she  is  seeking  pecuniary 
returns  for  labor  rendered,  by  at- 
tempting to  get  a  job  modeling  for 
John  B.  Powers,  whose  models  are 
known  as  the  prettiest  girls  in 
America. 

Where  is  Northwestern's  Adair  go- 
ing? She  doesn't  know.  New  York 
doesn't  know,  and  at  present,  Holly- 
wood doesn't  seem  to  care. 

A  note  to  Adair  Adams  will  reach 
her  at  241  Central  Park  West,  New 
York  City. 

Then  Northwestern  has  Lucille 
Lund,  '33,  who  won  Universal's  con- 
test for  "most  beautiful  college  girl." 
Jacqueline  Weil  and,  and  Louise 
Campbell,  a  part-time  student,  all  of 
whom  sprang  from  the  Evanston  fry- 
ing pan  to  Hollywood. 

Lucille  Lund  has  now  retired  from 
Hollywood  Westerns  in  which  she 
played  bit  parts  several  years  ago 
to  be  the  real-wife  of  Kenneth  Hig- 
gins,  a  Northwestern  boy  turned 
Hollywood  radio  man.  whom  she  mar- 
ried a  year  after  her  graduation  in 
1933. 

Louise  Campbell  struck  the  Holly- 
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wood  stride,  recently  breaking  into 
print  by  wearing  her  wedding  ring 
on  a  charm  bracelet.  Her  next  pic- 
ture is  "Men  with  Wings." 

Jacqueline  Weiland.  a  Northwest- 
ern Syllabus  queen,  decided  several 
years  ago  that  Evanston  may  not 
promise  as  much  as  Hollywood,  but 
it  keeps  more  of  its  promises. 

Northwestern  for  its  pretty  girls, 
they  say,  but,  listen,  Hollywood,  if 
you  take  them  away  from  us,  treat 
them  nice.  They  deserve  it. 


Politicosis 


Continued  from  page  15 


class  Thetas  because  of  a  belief  that 
Sigma  Chi  had  already  made  similar 
arrangements.  Hence  because  of  the 
agreement  not  to  fish  in  each  other's 
waters,  the  Thetas  were  forced  into  the 
arms  of  the  other  coalition.  The  pins 
of  Kemp,  Taylor  and  rerg:uson  were  not 
without  influence.  When  it  was  all  over 
the  Sig-Sig-Sig  group  led  by  Cooper  in 
the  gesture,  surrendered  the  senior  stu- 
dent governing  board  post  to  Gidge 
Noyes,  making  everything  ducky  all 
around. 

Funniest  trade:  Votes  for  blind  dates. 
Theta  Xi  under  leadership  of  Big  Hank 
Jackson,  with  no  candidates,  offered  its 
support  to  the  anti-coalition  group  with 
the  promise  that  its  freshman  candidate 
for  commission  would  be  pushed  through 
by  the  same  group.  Also  stipulated  was 
that  the  Theta  and  Gamma  Phi  pledges 
would  hereafter  accept  blind  dates  with 
Theta  Xi's:  Hank  only  forgot  a  pin  hang- 
ing proposition. 

Score:    All  in  all  about  even, 
edge  for  Sig-Sig-Sig. 

Sig. 

Governing  Board  posts.  2 
Class  Presidencies  ....  1 
Commission  members..  12 

Again  we  say,  next  month  we'll  give 
you  more  facts  behind  lines  and  a  sum- 
inary  of  the  Student  Governing  Board 
set-up.  We  promised  this  latter  to  you 
this  month,  but  election  news  was  too 
hot  to  pass  up.  We'll  watch  the  line-up 
and  see  who  follows  the  sophomores  in 
bolting  from  party  pledges.  Perhaps 
when  we  come  out  in  December  we'll 
find  who's  getting  an  exclusive  exchange 
with  Santa  Claus. 


'en. 

with  an 

No- 

Anti- 

Coal. 

Coal.  Ind. 

0 

2         1 

1 

1         0 

8 

6         1 

Rough  Translation 

Harvard  Man:    "Who  knocked   on 

my  door  just  now?" 
Janitor:   "It  was  me."  = 

H.  M.  (to  second  H.  M.):  "What  is 

he  trying  to  say?" — J ack-o' -Lantern. 


An  optimist  is  a  person  who  does 
crossword  puzzles  with  his  fountain 
pen. 


CAREFUL-NOW 

or  the  PARROT'S  cameraman 
will  snap  you  dozing  on  the 
books! 

Then  YOUR  picture  will  be  in 
next  month's  "Crazy  Cram- 
mings" —  See  December's 
PARROT! 


Rags,  or  Iron 

My  heart  is  a  different  heart 
From  the  heart  it  used  to   be — • 
Its  only  second-hand  now 
Since  you  gave  it  back  to  me. 

Marge  Wilding 


Information,  Please 

"Aw,  Baby,  where  is  your  heart?" 
"Straight  down  my  neck,  first  turn 
to  the  left." — Buccaneer 


Why,  St.  Peter 

He:    Dearest,  this  is  Heaven. 
She:     Yeah,    well,    I'm    not    your 
harp! — Log 


Camouflage 

Pitt  Coach:  What's  the  matter  with 
you  fellows,  you  look  like  a  bunch 
of  amateurs.  — Drexerd. 


Stuck 

"Your  dress  is  too  short." 
"I  don't  think  so." 
"Then  you  must  be  in  it  too  far." 
■ — Widow 


To  Town 

"You  look  sweet  enough  to  eat." 
He  whispered  soft  and  low. 

"I  am,"  said  she  quite  hungrily. 
"Where  do  you  want  to  go?" 

—Kitty  Kat. 


Stop  Kidding 

Prof.:  How  did  you  get  up  that 
tree? 

Student:  I  sat  on  it  when  it  was 
an  acorn. 


"Poor  Clancy,  he  thinks  he's  still  in  the  navy" 
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Tails 


Dinner  Jacket 


Answer  fo 
WHAT  PROFESSOR? 

PROF.  JOHN  J.  B.  MORGAN 

Scab 

Hey,    what    time    is    it    by    your 
watch? 

Quarter  to. 

Quarter  to  what? 

I  don't  know — times   got  so  bad  I 
had  to  lay  off  one  of  the  hands. 

— Annaipolis  Log. 


TYPED  PAPERS  BRING 
BETTER  GRADES 

Buy  a  Typewriter  on  Our  Easy 
Payment  Plan 


Small 

CORONA,      ^^K^      Down  Pavmeni 
UNDERWOOD,  REMINGTON.  ROYAL 

Cameras 

Photo 
Supplies 

• 

Equipment 

• 

Fine  Grain 
veloping 

• 
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NORTHWESTERN  STUDENT 

CO-OP 

Orrington  Hotel  Building 


Continued  from  page  IG 
or  single  breasted  models  are  being 
worn  this  year.  The  most  popular 
numbers  are  v  or  hollow  shaped  v 
at  the  bottom. 

The  trousers  for  tails  are  identical 
to  the  trousers  for  dinner  jackets. 
They  may  have  the  one  broad  braid 
or  the  two  medium  width  braids.  The 
socks  are  solid  black  or  blue.  This 
year  white  or  dark  colored  clocks  on 
the  sock  will  probably  be  very  pop- 
ular among  Northwestern  men.  The 
shoes  to  be  worn  with  tails  are  the 
increasingly  popular  patent  leather 
with  the  plain  toe.  Pumps  are  very 
appropriate,  but  are  usually  worn  by 
men  who  have  been  away  from  col- 
lege for  many  years.  Too  much  show 
for  us! 

The  shirt  is  a  stiff  bosom  two  stud 
model.  This  is  practically  the  only 
shirt  ever  worn  with  tails.  White  or 
black  pearl  studs  with  cuff  links  to 
match  are  in  order.  The  four  cor- 
nered plain  white  handkerchief  is 
seen  so  often  among  college  men  that 
it  seems  almost  as  necessary  as  the 
high  silk  or  opera  hat. 

Tails  have  always  been  in  order 
for  all  strictly  formal  affairs  which 
fall  after  six,  and,  no  doubt,  always 
will  be.  Style  trends  are  seldom 
changed,  but  when  a  new  trend  starts 
a  rise  to  popularity,  it  usually  takes 
quite  some  time  because  men's  ideas 
of  formal  attire  are  very  set. 


Continued  from  page  16 

Chuck  wears  a  double  breasted 
midnight  blue  dinner  jacket,  but  the 
single  breasted,  peak  lapel  dinner 
jacket  in  black  is  equally  as  good. 
For  the  single  breasted  model,  the 
white  or  black  silk  vest  is  very 
appropriate.  The  white  silk  vest  is 
an  innovation,  and  it  is  rising  rapidly 
in  popularity. 

The  soft  pleated  silk  dress  shirt  or 
the  ever  popular  stiff  bosom  dress 
shirt  is  correct.  With  the  soft  silk 
shirt,  a  turn-over  collar  and  black 
bat  tie  are  the  best  sellers  to  college 
men.  For  the  starched  two  stud  open 
front  shirt,  the  bold  wing  collar-  and 
semi-butterfly  tie  are  always  popular. 
Plain  or  enameled  studs  are  correct 
for  the  stiff  bosom  shirts.  A  plain 
white  handkerchief  should  be  worn 
in  the  coat  pocket. 

The  trousers  may  have  a  broad 
braid  down  the  side  as  the  model 
pictured  does,  but  the  two  medium 
width  braids  will  be  seen  often. 

With  the  dinner  jacket,  the  collap- 
sible opera  hat,  black  or  midnight 
blue  Romberg,  or  black  Lord's  hat 
are  correct — but  never  the  derby. 
Regulation  patent  leather  oxfords  or 
pumps  are  right  for  footwear  as  can 
be  seen  by  looking  at  the  wardrobe 
of  any  well-dressed  college  man. 

When  you  are  looking  for  what  to 
wear  when  the  black  tie  is  indicated, 
be  sure  and  ask  for  a  dinner  jacket 
and  not  a  tuxedo. 
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Shooting  Movies  in  Brazil 

Continued  from  page  9 
a  soup-bowl  of  rice  if  they  expected 
us  to  live. 

They  were  used  to  the  food,  but  I 
still  retained  my  old  affection  for 
steaks  and  onions  and  french  fried 
potatoes  that  we  had  on  the  coast. 
Most  of  the  natives  were  dull  but 
happy-go-lucky  in  their  gunny-sack 
pants  and  dresses.  It  was  rumored 
that  they  were  washed  once  when 
they  were  born,  and  once  when  they 
died,  but  I  suppose  one  doesn't  cul- 
tivate a  passion  for  soap  on  5  or  10 
cents  a  day,  with  nine  children  in  a 
family,  crowding  huts  made  of  inud 
and  sticks. 

Every  day  while  we  jogged  along 
on  Brazil's  best  horses  we  shot  movies 


GEORGE  HEINEMANN,  '41. 
Speech  School.  Acacia  fraternity 
.  .  .  Interested  in  radio  administra- 
tive woric.  Woriied  2  years  at 
N.  B.  C.  starting  as  page  boy, 
worliing  into  bit  parts  for  record- 
ed shows  .  .  .  Professional  photog- 
rapher's model  .  .  .  Has  been  on 
Coca-cola  billboards,  in  Life,  Es- 
quire magazine  adv.  .  .  .  Waits 
table  at  New  Willard  .  .  .  Lectures 
on  movie  work  .  .  .  has  promise  of 
R.  K.  O.  screen  test  in  December. 


of  natives  picking  coffee  in  the  mas- 
sive green  fields,  native  schools 
where  the  little  kids  go  for  a  few 
hours  a  day  for  three  to  six  years, 
and  the  Sunday  night  festivals  where 
all  the  natives  get  drunk  on  Pinga, 
the  local  fire-water,  and  dance  and 
murder  to  their  heart's  content.  Life 
means  very  little  in  Brazil. 

After  a  month  and  a  half  of  movie 
shooting  every  day,  we  left  by  truck, 
train,  auto,  and  air  for  Rio,  the  play- 
ground of  the  nation.  Here,  we  found 
open  gambling,  wine,  women  and 
song  mixed  cocktail  style  with  the 
scenic  beauty  of  a  rambling  city.  Our 
first  night  was  spent  in  Cinlandia,  the 
Times  Square  of  Rio.  Luxurious  ultra- 
modern movie  houses,  night-clubs, 
and  sidewalk  cafes  were  serving  im- 
ported wines  and  national  beer  to 
throngs  of  smartly  dressed  Brazilians. 
A  far  cry  from  the  previous  four 
weeks! 

Here  urban  Brazilians  sit  and  chat 
about  public  affairs,  and  here  occur- 
red the  first  Brazilian  revolution 
since  1932,  a  fascistic  outbreak. 


Here,  too,  the  leader  of  the  Fascistic 
Green  Shirts  ran  wildly  to  the  Italian 
embassy  for  protection  when  Presi- 
dent Vargas  and  his  daughter 
squelched  the  foreign  uprising. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
on  Brazil's  life  is  the  possibility  for 
young    Americans    in    paying    jobs. 


Stork 

And  tliere's  the  one  about  the  girl 
who  was  so  cynical  she  didn't  believe 
that  storks  brought  baby  storks. 

Princeton  Tiger. 


Great  fields  are  opening  in  advertis- 
ing, engineering,  architecture,  radio, 
dramatics  with  the  surge  of  Ameri- 
can products  into  Brazil.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  add  that  of  all  the  nations 
that  have  tried  to  get  their  fingers  on 
Brazil,  America  is  best  loved.  They 
see  American  movies,  wear  American 
clothes,  drive  American  automobiles, 
design  their  houses  American  style. 

Then,  too,  you  get  20  quarters  for 
one  American  dollar,  enabling  the 
young  American  to  live  handsomely 
there.  For  $65  a  month  you  can 
have  a  seven-room  house  with  a  maid 
and  a  cook  in  the  main  suburbs  of 


Squeeze  Play 

She:    Thanks  for   the  hug. 
He:  Oh,  the  pressure  was  all  mine. 
— Sour  Owl 


Phi  Bete:   Study  like  hell! 
Football   Hero:    Study?   Like   hell! 


Farm  Report 

A  long  wisp  of  artificial  grain  was 
the  ornament  on  a  girl's  hat  in  the 
tramcar.  It  was  placed  horizontally, 
and  it  was  tickling  the  face  of  a  man 
who  sat  next  to  the  wearer.  Soon  it 
came  to  rest  in  his  ear. 

The  man  took  a  huge  claspknife 
from  his  pocket  and  began  stropping 
it  on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"Oh,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
cried  the  girl. 

"If  them  oats  gets  in  my  ear  again. 
Miss,"  replied  the  victim,  "there's 
going  to  be  a  harvest." — Exchange. 


Now  He  Knows 

I've  been  sore  at  the  Dutch  ever 
since  I  found  out  through  experience 
what  "Dutcn  treat"  meant.  Next 
time  I  won't  order  a  dime  coke  till 
I  know. 


Feeled  Work 

Smith:  Quite  a  few  of  our  gradu- 
ates are  now  working  gii'ls. 

Vassar:  Well,  quite  a  few  of  ours 
are  now  working  men. 

— Drexerd. 

the  city  where  4,000  permits  for 
building  homes  alone  were  granted 
last  year.  The  American  colony  in 
Rio,  several  hundred  families  large, 
has  its  own  golf  course,  tennis  courts, 
polo  field  and  private  airport. 

As  for  Brazilian  women  .  .  .  light- 
skinned,  warm,  brown  eyes  .  .  . 
ummmmm!  They  are  fond  of  North 
Americans,  too. 

I  think  that  the  smart  boy  today 
will  turn  his  economic  head  Brazil- 
way.  It's  like  the  better  part  of  the 
United  States,  with  more  opportunity 
for  us  young  'uns  than  Uncle  Sam  is 
handing  out  today. 
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"DON'T   LOOK   NOW" 

But  .  .  .  look  up  the  Printer  who  adver- 
tises and  does  good  printing.    Yes,  it  is 
KAPPLEMAN 

Tel.  Uni.  0733 

(Rear)  1G20  Sherman  Ave.,  on  Post  Office  PI. 


TO   THE   COEDS  — 

The  skilled  artistry  of 

our  beauty  specialists 

is   your   assurance   of 

lustrous    hair    and 

waves  of  loveliness. 

at 

FRANCINE   BEAUTY   SHOPPE 

UNI.  3333 


Phone  Briargate  6380 
"Say  It  With  Flowers" 

Flowers  for  All  Occasions 
Floral  Designs  Our  Specialty 

1655  HOWARD  STREET 

Under  "L"  Station 

CHICAGO 


Christmas  Cards 
50  for  $1 

TYPEWRITERS 

RENTED  -  REPAIRED  -  SOLD 

SPECIAL  STUDENT 
RATES 

TOMMY  AIRTH'S 

1627  Sherman  Avenue 

Opposite   Post  Office  Davis   2400 


Or  What  Really  Goes  On  in  the  Huddle 


By  MARTHA  SWIGART 

MOUSETRAP  play:  When  the  cat's 
away  the  mousetrap  play. 

QUICK  kick:  An  immediate  com- 
plaint. As:  I  made  a  quick  kick 
about   the   service   in   the   Huddle. 

LINE  buck:  a  passable  object.  As:  I 
passed  the  line  buck  to  him — I 
wasn't  going  to  take  the  rap. 

scrimmage:  A  way  of  fixing  eggs. 
As:  We  ordered  scrimmage  eggs 
and  mushrooms  at  Cooley's. 

razzle-dazzle:  One  of  Cab  Callo- 
way's choruses.  As:  Hi-de-hi,  ho- 
de-ho,  razzle-dazzle,  yeah  man! 

FORWARD  PASS:  A  military  command. 
As:  When  the  colonel  gives  the 
word,  the  artillery  will  right  wheel 
and  forward  pass. 

referee:  a  trance.  As:  She  sat  all 
afternoon  in  a  deep  referee. 


block:  Part  of  a  lifting  apparatus. 
As:  They  used  a  block  and  tackle 
to  get  Jumbo  into  the  theater. 

line:  a  cord  that  has  to  be  held.   As: 
Hold  that  line  if  you  want  to  catch        "' 
a  sucker.  1 

HUDDLE:    A  gathering  to  give  an  or- 
der.   As:   So  the  quarterback  went        J 
into  the   huddle   and  called  for  a        ' 
lemon  coke. 

QUARTERBACK:  Noun  (collective).  As: 
What  you  used  to  get  back  on  five 
empty  bottles  of  Canada  Dry. 

TACKLE:  Stroke  softly.  As:  You 
shouldn't  tackle  babies  to  make 
them  laugh.  I'm  not  tacklish,  are 
you? 

LATERAL:  Adverb.  As:  Better  lateral 
than  never. 

PUNT:  A  play  on  words.  As:  A  punt 
is  the  lowest  form  of  wit. 

TAIL  BACK:  Go  back  where  you  start- 
ed. As:  We'll  tail  you  back  to  the 
house  after  the  game. 


Lucky 


A  midshipman  wandered  into  a 
tennis  tournament  one  day  last  year, 
and  sat  down  on  a  bench. — "Whose 
game?"  he  asked. 

A  shy  young  thing  sitting  next  to 
him  looked  up  hopefully.  "I  am," 
she  replied. 


Oh! 

Shoe  shine,   Mister? 
No. 

I    can   shine    'em    so   you   can    see 
your  face  in  'em. 
I  said  no. 
Coward! 


Pun 

Miss  Wyman:  What  did  you  find 
out  about  the  salivary  glands? 

Fresh  Coed:  I  couldn't  find  a  thing, 
they're  too  secretive. 


Waiter,  there's  a  splinter  in  my, 
cottage  cheese. 

What  do  you  want  for  a  dime,  the 
whole  cottage? 


Economy 

"Stand  behind  your  lover,"  said 
the  Scotchman  to  his  unfaithful  wife. 
"I'm  going  to  shoot  you  both." — Jack 
O'  Lantern 


It's  the  Truth 

He:   I  see  you  have  a  faculty   for 
making  love. 

Coed:   No,  just  a  student  body. 


How  are  your  kids,  Mac? 

Fine,  Jim.  Tony  wants  to  be  a 
gangster,  and  Molly  wants  to  be  a 
chorus  girl. 

What  happened  to  Joe? 

Oh,  we  had  to  shoot  him.  He 
wanted  to  go  to  college. 


Beta:  You're  the  sixth  girl  I've  pro- 
posed to  without  avail. 

Theta:  Maybe  if  you  wear  one 
next  time  you'll  have  better  luck. 


Mr.  Keith:  John,  tell  me  about  the 
French  syntax. 

John:  Gosh,  I  didn't  know  they 
had  to  pay  for  their  fun. 
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MODELS, 


Last  Monday  our  fashion  editor 
nearly  went  bats.  She  needed  four 
beautiful  girls  to  model  luscious  for- 
mals.  Sure  she  found  them,  and 
great  girls  too.  But  the  Parrot  will 
need  many  more  models  before  the 
year  is  out.  Five  foot  five  for  formals. 
If  it's  sweaters  we're  showing,  then 
the  smaller  girls  come  in.  No,  there's 
no  favoritism  in  the  choice,  that's 
why  the  fashion  board  asked  each 
sorority  to  suggest  five  girls  to  ap- 
pear on  our  fashion  pages.  If  you 
like  this  kind  of  work  let  us  have 
your  name.  Then  when  the  order 
comes,  "Size  12,  tall  and  dark"  we'll 
have  your  phone  number  at  our 
finger  tips. 


What  Makes  a  Sorority  House 

Two  pianos,  29  radios,  35  pounds 
of  bread  a  week,  49  stuflied  animals, 
650  books  in  the  library,  100  pounds 
of  potatoes  every  10  days,  26  girls, 
$75   hosiery   bill   per   girl   per   year, 

25  gals,  of  milk  a  week,  a  box  of 
cleansing  tissues  each  month  for 
each  girl,  average  of  12  orders  from 
drug  store  between  10  and  10:30 
p.m.,  $100  monthly  butcher  bill, 
three   fencing  foils   and  two    masks, 

26  assorted  college  banners,  70 
phonograph  records,  30  pounds  of 
butter  a  week,  two  victrolas  —  one 
broken,  nine  trophies,  a  house 
mother,  16  typewriters,  30  pieces  of 
modern  sheet  music,  six  waiters 
and  dishwashers,  a  cook,  one  "no 
parking"  sign,  two  maids  and  a 
houseman,  11  "do  not  disturb"  signs, 
20  pledges,  and  the  week  end  dates. 

Dorothea  Rosenthal 


Practical   Pi   Phi:    Can   you    drive 
with  one  arm? 

Big  Bad  Beta:  I'll  say  I  can! 
Pi  Phi:  Okay,  have  an  apple. 


When  the  flapper  coed  asked  the 
prof  what  her  marks  were,  he  put 
his  arms  around  her  and  whispered 
sweet  nothings  in  her  ear. 


A  BOX  OF  LIFE 
SAVERS    FOR 

THE  BEST 
WISECRACKl 


What  Is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  tree  award  of 
an  attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of  this   publication. 


PcKir  I\<mI  wari  rich,  Imt  he  had  no  [>als. 

Ills  lirealli  drove  off  h<)tli  the  l»ov>  and  jxals. 
Then  someone  slipped  hhn  some  Crv^l-<  >-Mints, 

Anfl  Ned's  lieen  popular  ever  slneel 


MORAL: 


E\er'vb«d\ 's  breath  ofFends  now 
and  then.  Let  refreshing  Life 
SaverH  sweeten  your  breath  after 
eating,  drinking,    and   smoking. 


OVER*H££i 


CHOOSE  your  own  costume  and  any  VC'mter  weather  — 
SNO-PACS  match  theone  and  master  theother.  Style  wise,  they  com- 
plement every  costume  -street  wear,  sports  outfit,  or  carefree  campus 
attire.  Rain,  hail,  sleet,  snow,  or  bit inp  cold  days  succumb  to  the  snug 
warmth  of  SNO-PACS  colorful  plaid  fJeece  lining  W  orn  our  your 
leather  shoes,  SNO-PACS  provide  perfect  fit  for  arch,  instep  and  an- 
kle. This  season,  combine  complete  comfort  with  major  accent  on 
fashion  .  .  .  wear  SNO-PACS. 


CONVERSE  RUBBER  COMPANY 

MALOEN,    MASS.     •     Chicago     •     St.  Paul     ■     New  York 
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PutteiiHf 

IN  THE  PURPLE'S 
PAST   AND    PRESENT 

By  Richard   Hedblom 

DEERING  THUMBNAIL: 

•'A  little  girlie  picked  it  up  and  put 
it  in  her  pocket"  might  be  the  annual 
theme  song  of  Deering  library  staff 
members  as  they  view  such  figures 
as  these:  More  than  190  books  miss- 
ing from  restricted  shelves  in  the 
reference  room  since  Deering  opened 

a  few  years  ago One  student, 

ironically  enough,  was  found  to  have 
taken  several  of  the  browsing  room 
books  on  "Honest  Abe"  Lincoln.  .  .  . 
Included  on  the  "borrowed  and  not 
returned"  list  is  the  latest  copy  of 
the  usually  busy  "Who's  Who,"  two 
volumes  of  Britannica,  and  a  sys- 
tematically executed  haul  composed 
of  one  each  of  all  the  foreign  lang- 
uage dictionaries  in  the  reference 
room. 

Twenty-two  of  the  choicest  books 
from  the  display  racks  near  the  main 
desk  were  reported  missing  during 
the  period  from  August,  '37  to  Sep- 
tember, '38  .  .  .  including  "Mutiny 
on  the  Bounty"  and,  of  all  things, 
a  weighty  volume  on  advanced  phil- 
osophy by  Woodbury,  one  that  would 
be  of  most  value  to  a  graduate  stu- 
dent. 

Deering's  total  value  in  building 
and  equipment  reaches  $1,250,000 
.  .  .  there  are  41  members  on  the 
regular  staff  .  .  .  with  79  student  as- 
sistants, including  30  NYA  workers 
this  year  .  .  .  altogether  41  full-time 
employees.  Three  janitors  are  fur- 
nished by  B  &  G  for  routine  clean-up 
and  regular  collection  of  candy  wrap- 
pers, forgotten  rubber  bands  and  dis- 
carded lunch  boxes. 

Most  talked  about  and  prized  of 
recent  gifts  to  Deering  is  a  set  of 
volumes  about  a  Norwegian  count- 
ess's collection  of  articles  of  handi- 
craft illustrating  Norwegian  culture 
.  .  .  given  by  the  countess. 


Rivaling  Professor  T.  D.  Eliot's  un- 
sociological  description  of  a  town  in 
the  west  where  he  "spent  several 
years  last  winter"  is  this  defini- 
tion of  the  two  major  political  par- 


ties reported  by  Polrtical  Scientist 
A.  R.  Hatton:  "Empty  bottles  with 
different  labels." 

^      *      *     *     * 

When  the  same  Professor  Eliot  men- 
tioned recently  the  tendency  toward 
"fuzzy-mindedness"  in  undergrad- 
uate students,  he  might  have  been 
thinking  of  the  poor  pledge  who  finds 
himself  in  a  North  quad  quandary 
these  evenings  .  .  .  he's  allergic  to 
angora  sweaters!  That's  a  situation 
somewhat  like  English  B4's  own  Ney 
MacMinn,  who  in  his  lectures  on  the 
Puritan  beginnings  of  American  lit- 
erature, admits  that  he  suffers  aller- 
gic stuffiness  and  headaches  at  the 
slightest  odor  of  beer. 

-A-  *  *  *  * 

"LOVE  HEADS  OPENING  LAW 
SCHOOL  DANCE"— headline  in  the 


Daily,  Chi.  Campus  Page,  Oct.  11. 
No  wonder  Chairman  Jim  Cunning 
called  it  a  "successful  dance,"  the 
first  of  the  year  .  .  .  sad  part  of  it 
is  that  it  was  a  function  of  the  Bar 
Association  social  committee  and  was 
sponsored  by  the  faculty. 

~  ~  =fr  ir  * 

There's  something  dove-like  about 
that  speech  school  student. 

Yeah.    She's  pigeon  toed. 


Polly  Says: 

Now  that  you've  read  me 

Send  me  on 

To  ma,  and  pa,  and  Sue 

So  they  too. 

Right  after  you, 

Can  taste  '38  N.  U. 


'By  the  way  —  did  you  buzz  my  girl?" 
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It's  Top  Hat  Time  Again 

As  the  Navy  Ball 
Opens  the  Formal  Season 

You  can't  Lorrovv  Gill's  white  vest  and  topper  for  the 
Navy  Ball  this  year,  because  the  roommate  is  going  too. 
So,  my  friend,  be  smart  and  take  a  trip  to  Carson's  Men's 
Store  where  you  can  get  your  own  complete  and  correct 
outfit.  You  II  be  doing  yourself  a  favor  and  also  making 
a  big  hit  with  that  certain  girl  who  w  ill  be  vour  "queen" 
of  the  ball. 


Formal  Accessories 
from  the  Men's  Store 

The  new  lower  crown  Opera  Hat 
Midnight  blue  and  black  $10 

Silk  Muffler  $12.50 

others  «2.50-$12.50 

Hand  sewn  Buckskin  gloves, 

natural  color  $8.50 

Ebony  evening  stick  with 

ivory  handle  $5 

others  S2-$15 

Dress  shirt — 2  stud  style  $3.50 

others  82.50-$5 

White  bat  wing  tie  alreadv  tied 

or  tie  your  own  Sl-00 

White  pique  vest  $8.50 

others  $6.50-$12.50 

T^liite  silk  braces,  satin  lined  $3.50 

Monogrammed  linen  handkerchief 

of  fine  linen  $2..50 

Dress  studs  and  links  $5.00 

others  $2.50-125 


Sterling  key  chain 


others  up  to  $15 


Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co 


lour  tired  nerves  need  frequent  relief 


i 


SCOTTIE 


Known  variously  in  early  his- 
tory as  Skye.  Highland.  Cairn, 
and  Scots  terrier.  Nicknamed 
the  "die-hard"  for  stout  heart 
and  unquenchable  love  for 
sport.  Extremely  independent. 


He 

's  giving 

nerves 

a  rest . . . 

his 

LIlvE  humans,  dogs  have  a  complicated, 
>  highly  developed  set  of  nerves.  But  dogs 
rest  when  thev  need  rest. .  .while  we  plunge 
ahead  with  our  hurry  and  worry — straining 
our  nerves  to  keep  up  the  pace.  We  can't  turn 
back  to  the  natural  life  of  an  animal,  but  we  can 
soothe  and  rest  our  nerves. Camel  cigarettes  can 
be  your  pleasant  reminder  to  take  a  helpful 
breathing  spell.  Smokers  find  Camel's  costlier 
tobaccos  are  mild  —  soothing   to   the   nerves. 

Successful  people  advise 
"Let  up... light  up  a  Camel" 


RALPH  GULDAHL  (above), 
L.  S.  Open  golf  champion,  re- 
veals: "I've  learned  to  ease  up 
now  and  again — to  let  up  .  .  . 
and  light  up  a  Camel.  Little 
breaks  in  daily  nerve  tension 
help  to  keep  a  fellow  on  top. 
Smoking  a  Camel  gives  me  a 
grand  feeling  of  well-being. 
Here  is  a  cigarette  that  is  ac- 
tually soothing  to  my  nerves!" 


^=^      P/P  you  KNOWt 


—  that  tobacco 
plants  are  "top- 
ped" when  they 
putout  theirseed- 
headr  That  this 
^1  improves  the 
quality  of  leaf.' 
.-•..■     ..  That   most   ciga- 

rette tobacco  is 
harvested  by  "priming"  —  removing 
each  leal  by  hand?  The  Camel  buy- 
ers know  where  the  choice  grades  of 
leaf  tobacco  are  —  the  mild  tobaccos 
that  are  finer  and,  of  course,  more 
expensive.  Camels  are  a  matchless 
blend  of  finer,  MORE  EXPENS1\E 
TOBACCOS. ..Turkish  and  Domestic. 


l..'ht.  l;':ia.  it.  J.  li.-ynol(lH  T.> 


Smoke   6  packs 
of  Camels 
and  find  out 
why  they  are 
the   LARGEST- 
SELLING 
CIGAR ETTI 
IN  AMERIG)( 


LET  V?-L/GNT  UP  A  CAMEL! 


Smokers  find  Camel's  Costlier  Tobaccos  are  Soothing  to  the  Nerves 


